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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 





ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM EMINENT WRITERS. 

Every liberal mind must be desirous that a feeling of kindness 
and good fellowship should be cultivated between England and the 
United States—the “‘ mother and daughter.” The old family feuds 
are now amicably settled, and should no more be cast up into 
each other's faces. Our republic may be likened to a lively and 
enthusiastic young lady, who falls in love, and runs away with a 
dashing fellow without the consent of her parents, and, as they 
conceive, to the disgrace and other injury of the family, but whose 
husband subsequently turns out to be a noble gentleman, favoured 
by fortune, and elevated to fame, and as able to assist the old folks 
by his lavish wealth as to reflect credit upon them by the lustre of 
his reputation. All parties should now join hands in amity. The 
olive branch should be the emblem of their mutual traffic. They 
should vie with each other only in acts of courtesy and friendship ; 
and every one who presumes to interfere in the matter, should be 
regarded as some selfish, interested steward, or vulgar pettifogger, 
willing to “drop his blood and coin his heart for drachmas,”’ and 
who fills his purse by hatching every accidental or natural difference 
into a cause of quarrel. 

Yet notwithstanding the obvious truth of these remarks, there 
are a great many—and very good fellows too—among both nations, 
who regard each other askew, like cats and dogs, that meet not 
without some oblique belligerent glances, though they never reach 
1 conflict. They will still be growling, spitting and bristling up at 
each other, on ordinary occasions, nursing all sorts of improper 
feelings, squinting at their respective merits and advantages with a 
jealous circumspection, and altogether wanting in that honest and 
hearty cordiality which should distinguish even foes in the inter- 
vals of a fight. 

Among the mass of our people, although not in the more cultivated 
circles of society, there is certainly, as modern travellers have re- 
marked, some of this feeling toward English folks and English 
things ; but they are almost entirely the cause of it themselves 
John Bull is too often seen here with a certain air of critical acu- 
men and conscious superiority which, (pardonez mou, spirit of the 
gentle Addison,) is apt to get brother Jonathan's “ ebenezer up.” 
The latter resembles a good-natured, contented farmer—somewhat 
proud and arrogant, peradventure, at contemplating his well-stacked 
barns, his ample meadows and comfortable home—who should be 
visited by a city fop, with a soul to appreciate only the nice refine- 
ments peculiar to a city life, and who should be forever exclaiming 
against the sturdy labourers’ careless habiliments or independent 
manners. Now we can excuse one for being city bred—fond of a 
clean slipper and a polished boot—liking the last new poem in 
Russia—and preferring bread and butter cut thin, and a silver fork 
and napkin—but, when circumstances fling us, as they sometimes 
do, abroad, in the country among our hardy friends, who tll the 
ground laboriously and honestly, we dismiss from our mind every 
invidious comparison ; we toss hay, and trudge over the ploughed 
fields and make merry among the poultry and the cattle, taking 
things as we find them, grateful for all that 1s kindly meant, and 
receiving the sincere, ardent and heartfelt hospitality of our host as 
an equivalent for all deficiencies in the mere ceremonies and luxu- 
nies of life, 

They who visit the United States with such a spirit, will find the 
mention of their native land a passport to the friendly attentions of 
all around them, and every body who promotes this desirable state 
of mind, merits the thanks of both people 

But, unfortunately, two or three volumes of slanders upon us and 
our institutions, or of truths told insolently, by wnters who dwell 
only upon the dark points of the picture, have become the most 
saleable commodity in the literary market. ‘Think of the remune- 
ration which waited upon the glorious superstructure of Milton's 
genius, and then observe the profit which rewarded the efforts of 
Mrs. Trollope. It would be a capital speculation for any American 
vagabond scribbler who has learned to wield his pen with some 
facilitv in the service of the d uly press, to concoct a book of abu- 
sive travels through these squeamish states, and publish 1t simul- 
taneously here and in England, under the name of some one belong- 
ng to the latter country. Three or four thousand dollars might be 
pocketed in that way with as much ease as certainty, and the 
public would be the gainers ; for the more works of that species 
are disgorged by our presses, the more the name of a venal and 
vulgar travelling scribbler will become a proverb, a by-word and a 
disgrace—the sooner will come the necessary and inevitable reac- 
tion, and the more effectually and speedily will the two people be- 
gin to appreciate each other properly, however the first consequence 
may widen the breach 

A great deal may be effected by the good sense of moderate 
people :n allaying the intemperate jealousies of the two countries, 





by courteous interchanges of civilities. Men are the same on either 
| side of the Atlantic, and cannot fail to see and appreciate each 
other’s good qualities whenever they are brought into contact. The 
Fiddlers and the Tro¥opes, 1d genus omne, will soon drop into obli- 
vion, as the self-interest, malice, errors and ignorance of their re- 
spective publications shall be made apparent by time, nor have they 
yet produced much other effect upon the cultivated classes of 
American society than, perhaps, a reserve in the undiscriminating 
| hospitality with which strangers would otherwise be received. A 
few more years will both improve the character of the Americans 
and render it more generally understood ; and whatever tends to draw 
together, though ever so slightly, the bands of esteem and intimacy, 
is not without its importance and value 
in earnest; but when we are reconciled, let us be friends indeed 
These remarks are called forth by several letters from distin- 
| guished individuals in Great Britain, to one of our countrymen on 
| the following occasion. Some time ago, it was proposed, by a se- 
| lect circle of Canandaigua, Ontario county, in this state, to offer a 
| compliment to several celebrated literary ladies and gentlemen of 
the old country. The affair seems to have been conducted in a 
good-humoured style, and to have broken in upon the monotony of 
rural life, with something of an unusual festivity. A large rock 
was selected, in a meadow near the village, which, with some ap- 
propriate ceremonies, was encased with a massive belt of brass, on 
which were engraven the names of certain great authors, altoge- 
ther, we believe, of foreign name, with the exception of the gifted 
authoress of Hope Leslie. An oration was delivered by Mr. Clin- 
ton, and information forwarded to those whose merits had rendered 
| them the subjects of such testimonials from the hands of strangers, 
| separated from them by the Atlantic ocean, and whom, in all pro- 
Among the rephes, we have 





| bability, they would never behold 
} been favored with permission to present to our readers the com- 
munications from Miss Jane Porter, Lady Blessington, Captain 
Basil Hall, W. W. Currie, Esq., (son of the biographer of Burns, 
and himself the author of an interesting memoir of his father.) Mr 
Lockhart, (son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott,) and J. Colquhoun, Esq., 
| the accomplished writer on political economy 
The few who, in private, have perused the letter from the celebra- 
ted authoress of Thaddeus of Warsaw, have been strock by its 
honest, heartfelt, “* Lady Seaward’’-hke grautude. Our readers 
will unite with us in grateful acknowledgments to an attentive 
correspondent, who has politely furnished us with the opportunity 
of offering these interesting trifles for the first time to the public 
April 18th, 1882. No. 42Hyde Park Place 
Cumberland: gate mdow 





Resprectep siz—Within these few days I have had the pleasure 
with which you have favoured me, dated 


of receiving the letter 
February 24th, 1832 ; 
the politeness of Mr. Vail, (your diplomatic resident in England,) 


and having an immediate chance, through 


| of forwarding my answer by his dispatches to the United States, | 
| hasten to express my grateful sense of the high honour which my 
frends of Canandaigua have proposed—imparted to me through 
your kind medium—of inscribmg my name on the rocks of vour 


country. 

Words, dear sir, can never sufficiently express what I feel on 
the occasion, when the reason given to me for such a memonial, is 
“the pure and exalted pleasure the editor of Sir Edward Seaward 
| has given to that country, in bestowing his narrative upon the 

American world; and because of my work, Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
being as familiarly known as any school-hook im the United States.” 
These are grounds of a great people's approbation—(a_ people, 
united to us by ancestry and principles ')—which cannot but be 
| felt in the heart to which they are so honouringly attributed, be- 
| yond all the crowns of distinction which the suffrage to even the 
highest genius alone could bestow. ‘Therefore you cannot doubt 
that itis with an indeed * proper pride,” m the memorial proposed 
to me, that I accept it as one of the noblest human power could be 
stae! The illustrious names, with which mme will be associated 
on the rock of Canandaigua, might, in my own estimation at least, 
throw that of Jane Porter far mto shade, did I not feel that my 
brother, Sir Robert Ker Porter, the well-known traveller im the 
east, through Persia, Babylonia, ete. ete., and whose qualities of 
heart, as well as head, have been personally appreciated im the 
United States, while visiting there about three years ago, has given 
a lustre to the name of Porter not unworthy of companionship with 
that of Heber, Colquhoun, ete. ;—and, also, that the name of Jane 
Porter was borne by my revered and now lamented mother, who 
possessed every virtue that is recorded by Sir Edward Seaward of 
his wife, and more, those of a parent; being in herself, as long as 
we were blessed with her, (for | have a beloved sister to mourn 
our loss,) a living model of all that purity of thought, humble- 
hearted religion, and universally-performed family and christian du- 


ties, which you express yourself as so revering in the lovely cha- 


When we fight, let us fight | 


racter of Lady Seaward. Hence, in mv name being inscribed on 
your rock, my heart feels it as a precious light mdeed, reflected 
from the hallowed virtues of my mother 

In the concluding paragraph of your letter, where you seem t 
give me a sketch of the intended inscription, I should indeed be 
happy to find that I have understood it aright, to be as follows 

* To Jane Porter, the author of Thaddeus of Warsaw, and editor 
of that work of deep and exciting interest, Sir Edward Seaward 
and his poor Fidele.” 

For I should be particularly obliged, by having the distinctior 
your pen has made above, accurately preserved, mm the termes edit 
of the one work, and author of the other 

Through your kind medium, presenting my most respectiul a 
knowledgments to my friends of Canandaigua, for the hgh honor 
they would confer on me ; with a similar sentiment to yourself, | must 
ever remain, sir, your truly obliged, humble servant, Jane rorre. 

N.B. At the close of the imserption, may I presume to re 
quest the followimg addition 

“ To the worthy knight himself, also due honour to his and 


Eliza’s memory ! 
London, December 3 

Sir—On my return to London, I found vour letter of the first of 
October, and feel much flattered by the commendations you ars 
pleased to bestow on my Conversations with Lord Byron. TI am 
honoured by the request you make me to write an imserption for 
the monument you have raised to the memory of Lord Byron; but 
this task ought to devolve on some one more ¢« ipable of doing jus 
tice to the subject Your country has so nobly distinguished her 
self in literature, as to convince me that many of her sens may bv 
found more competent to write a suitable inseription than 1; anc 
it appears to me that a monument, erected by Americans, ought 
to bear the inseription of an American, as those so formed to ay 
preciate the genius of Byron, cannot fai! in suitably cammemorating 
it. A consciousness of my inability would preclude my attempting 
the task you impose on me, but a desire of obeving your wishes hes 
induced me to send the lines, which, while they prove my incap 
bility, prove also my wish of complying with your request. [ have 
the honor to remain, sir, your obedient servant, M. HLESSINGTON 


P.S. I have sent an autograph of Lord Byron 


London, 27 St. James street, Sist Mareh, 
My prar strn—I have been too loag m re plymg to your very kind 
and most interesting letter of last summer, which, | assure vor 
1] had, indeed, lithe doubt that, amongst 


rational persons and men of the world, there could be no possabsl: 


gave me great pleasure 


offence in speaking the truth, or what appeared to be the trut! 
and I have been greatly delighted to receive letters from a number 
of my friends in America confirming these expectations. None 
however, has given me more satisfaction than your good-hume 
communication. I beg you will acce pt the copy of a book | hay 
just published, in testimony of my sincere regard, and of my sens 
of your kindness in helping me to bear the unpopularity which I an 
told I am doomed to bear im your country, from persons with whom 
I had not the pleasure of making any personal acquaintances My 
feelings toward America are those of steady kindness and gratitud: 
for many valuable attentions ; and | am so unwilling to disturt 
these pleasant recollections, that I read none of the angry things 
which I have heard it said are written of my work, and I may add, 
that I feel quite sure I should be kindly received if I should ever 
cross the Atlantic again. There are many men in America wit! 
whom | should rejoice to renew my intercourse, and with no 
more than vourself, to whose valuable suggestions | have alwavs 
felt much indebted in my researches 

I hope the little book which I now send may mterest you and 
vour fnends I sometimes also allow myself to hope that these 
“ Freoements"’* may be the means of restoring me to the good-will of 
your countrymer The time may come, perhaps, when even my 
work on America may claim their favourable notice ; but this ca 
happen only when things are much changed, or when some work 
still less favourable than mine shall fling me mto the shade 

In the mean time, I hope to retain your fnendship unbroken, and 
with best remembrances from Mrs. Hall, | remain, my dear sir, ev 


most sincerely yours, BASIL WALI 


St. James's Place, 17th January, 183 
Sin—I have received and transmitted to Mr. Lockhart, with an 
respect to Mrs Lockhart l er 
tribute of kindnes 


I have sent to Mrs. Col juhoun the eulogy printed on 





explanatory note, the offering I 
close her husband's acknowledgment of th 
and feeling 
yellow paper 
I shal! look about for an antigue bronze 
I am quite sure that Mrs. Colq: 


urn, of the dimens ons 
and for the purpose you mention , 
houn has none such 


* * Fragments oi Voyages end Traye 
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‘The testimonies of respect, which have been re corded on the belt 


of the Waverley rock, to the literary reputation of distinguished 


British avthors, evince a liberality which cannot be sufficiently esti- 


inated and valued in the old country 


I teel extremely gratified at being made the organ of conveying 


sv interesting &@ colmmmunicauion 


| have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 


J. COLQUHOUN 





Regent's Park, January 15, 3 

Sir—I have had the honour of receiving your letter of yesterday 
with its enc ire, the speech of Mr. C it Waverley rock, on 
satin. Mrs. Lockhart is very much gratified with this testimony 
of respect for her tathe rs memory, and unites with me in begging 
that vou will have the goodness to signify the sense which all Sur 
Walter Scott's family must entertain of Mi —-'s attention im 
ransmitting it, to that gentleman; and accept also our best U inks 


for your own courtesy on Us occasion 


[ have the honour to be your much obliged 
Faithful, humble servant, J. S. LOCKHART 


Corquiaoun, bey. 


’ 
a Livery ! t Mare} 3:3 
My pear **** Many thanks for your letter of the 20th Novem 
ver, with its interesting enclosure relating to Sie Walter Scott, the 
more gratifying as my dear father’s swere do memory is perpetuate d 
it the same tim 
I have sent you a bundle of newspapers by the packet, and hope 
they will reach you tree of charge; i not, refuse them 
1 do not know that I should have written now, if [ were not at 
this time under most agreeable impressions as to Canandaigua, 
and, by an inevitable con equence Ol assoc! ition, as to my old tnend 
who lives there,) from the perusal of Stuart's “Three Years in 
North America,” a work with which Tam highly delighted, and 


which must satisfy, may itify, all in the United States, except the 
inhabitants of the Carolinas, Georgia and the Floridas. It will go far, 
I] think, to counteract the unpleasant feeling ere ited by that most 
lisgraceful book of Mrs ‘Trollope’s Mr. Stuart is a man too cel 
brated by his duel with Sur A. Boswell, ten years ago, which ter 


r, and for which the survivor was tried 





minated fatally to the | 


ind honourably acquitted Pecuniary embarrassments, some years 


atler, compelled him to leave Edinburgh and go to your country 


Ile is now residing agaim in that eity I cannot tell you how 


} ' 


charmed | was with his account of your beautitul Canandaigua, 
and how much it made me long to pay it and you @ Vis 

I was in hopes to have found, im your letter of November, some 
account of your having read the life of my father, a copy of which 
J sent to Dr. Hosack in the spring of IN31, with a request that he 
vould let you read it. You were then living in New-York. Dr. H 
was pleased with the account I have given of my father, and | 
wished to know whether you, who knew him, have not now, atter 


the perusal of his letters, a greater adnuration of hun than before 





you saw them Answer me this, my friend. ‘The doctor thought 
t possible that the work might be printed in New-York, but I have 
never heard any thing on the subject, 

We are full of mterest as to South Carolina and the tarif, and 
great admirers of the president's proclamation here. All will be 
settled, I think, without biows, in spite of the Caroliman warmth 

My wife sends you her best thanks for the “ Warley” tribute 
My mother and aunt yom her and me in kind regards. | should 


Adie ! W rite soon 


to yours, iny dear old friend, ever W. W. CURRIE 


like to have a peep, once more, at your pluz 


ee 


LITERARY NOTICES 





BOOK TABLE. 
THE DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS.—BY ONE WHO WENT TO ! Bos 
me: Carter, Hendee & Co, [833 
Before we answer that question, which is a very general one, let us 
inquire of the examiner what he means by merit. Does he intend 
to ask if the book be true to nature?) We reply, that uf truth to na 
ture in this case consist in delincating a correct picture of a country 





t Does the book posses4 merit 


school, as it was everywhere a few years ago, and as it now isin a 
great number of villages throughout New-England; of the old 
schoolhouse, and its thousand inconvemences of locality, con 
struction and interior arrangement; of the defective system of in 
struction and government, which regned within that old house; of 
the schoolboy's fee! 
n the kingdom o 
that earliest of colleges; of the plays and frolies of childhood ; of the 


associations, joyous and serrowful, which through life remain linked 


ngs, from his first frightened introduction with 


the pedagogue, until his tinal graduation frem 


to the remembrance of our early teachers and place of instruction ; 
if this be truth to nature, then does the book possess, in an eminent 
degree, that merit 

So also if truth te nature consist in a selection of topes, and 
in a mode of treating those topics, so as to awaken a host of slum 


bering recollections in the reader's mind ; 4 


nh at twizard s sp = 
enll up the “* 
fulness, and flood t 
fears, its sad despondencies and joyous asp.rations—if this be truth 
Smiles and 


sp rita’ of boyh mat “trom the vasty deep of forget 
he heart with its former feelies, its hopes and 
to nature, then, most certainly, the book is f of 
tears, We are not ashamed to confess the fact, sueceeded each 
other upon our face, as we read this little volume; and found ou 
selves transported to the far-off past, and placed agen by the foun 
tains of childish pains and pleasures; and when, from the ponderous 
cares and labours of manhood, we are thus removed to the half-for 
gotten scenes of old, by the magic of the pen, we are ready to ren- 
‘er to that pen the homage which is due to talent. The “ideal ; 
sence’ we deem a certain test of merit. There is, so far as we re- 
momber, but one departure from natural truth in the book ; and that 
ne error consists in making the author remember distinctly the 
whole proeoss of his feelings, from the first of his schoolboy days, 
whon he was three years and a half old, to the close of his attend- || 
auce at the schoolhouse. We can believe that the description is 











correct; that such must have been his emotions and such his 
thoughts in the situati ns desenbed; but that memory can retain so 
fully its early impressions, is, according to the common standard «f 
retentiveness, improbable. We do not believe that even the tender 
affection and gentle kindness of sweet “ Mary Smith,’ whose por- 
trait is so admurably drawn, would fix indelibly upon the memory 


of the little three-year old, “then for the first ime honoured with 





jacket and pantaloons,” all the occurrences related of his first sum- 


mer at school, That his heart would, long atter her departure, yea 


throughout the storms of all subse quent life, retain the beaututul pic- 
ture of the schoolimistress, whom he loved so well, and who so well 
deserved to be loved, we eannot doubt. But, besides that picture 
little else could survive. A single fault, however, shall not duminish 
our adiniration 


sides this truth to nature, which is one great merit, and the 





1k possesses 


power of graphic delineation, which is another, the 
the stull higher merit of a moral; a meral not proclaimed with the 


sound of a trumpet by the author, as the burden of his story; 


u 


silently inculeated, or incidentally alluded to, and iferentially er 
forced by pow lillustranons, and sure to be more graciously re 
ceived than if ostentatiously brought forward 

We have seen it remarked by some reviewer of Sir Walter Scott 
that his representation of legal de lay and other abuses, in the charac 
ter of poor Peter Peebles, who figures so conspicuously in Red 
Gauntlet, has produced a greater amount of retormaton in the prac 


tice of the Scottish courts, than could have been wrought by means 
ot direct atta k and opel and avowed ¢ Xposure And there is nothing 
wonderful in this. The hving personification of judicial folly was 
sure to travel as widely as the genius of Scott throughout the 
civilized world—and, wherever it went, to make known the reality 
which it represented An essay on the same subject might never 
find its way out of “ Auld Reckie,”’ and would provoke resistances 
and reply 

The reformation of abuses existing in our elementary institu 
tions of education wi in our opimon, be more certainly effected, 
and more speedily advanced by the circulation of this attractive vo 


lume, than by all the treatises which have emanated from the Amer 


ean Institute, uch as they may be m truth and talent, and com 
manding as is the influence of that association. 

tut we must mention a second fault in— the book, lest our enco 
miums may be considered the fruit of a disposition to commend and 
of a blindness to defects. The fault alluded to is one of style, mam 
festing itselfin a multitude of puns, or verbal quibbles, which, how 
ever pleasant when occasionally used, are of a species of wit that 
becomes disgusting by frequent repetiuon. We do not wish to be 
considered hostde to pur ng, on every occasion. We are, however 
confident that, in serious wad dignified compositions, puns and conun 
drums are absolute blemishes; and that, in any description of wnting, 
they must be used very sparingly, or they are sure tod sple ist We 
will only mention a single instance in this book of that disposition 
to play upon words, which we consider faulty, and which is very 
sure to lead the writer into obscurities of expression. 

On the torty-first pace, speaking of the imperfect mode of teach 
ing the seienee of grammatical construction, by means of what is 
commonly called parsing, the author says—* When we perceived 
the master himself to be in doubt and perplexity, then we felt our 


selves on a level with him, and ventured to oppose our guess to his 
And if he appeared a dunce extraordinary, as was sometimes the 
case, we used to put ourselves in the potential mood pretty often, as 
we knew that our teacher could never assume the imperatire on this 
subject.” In our humble opinion, the meaning of that last sentence 
if it have any, is ike Gratiano’s sense—too deeply hidden in non 


sense to be found, and if found, too insignificant to repay one for 





the search) The obscurity is not, however, what we complain of 
that is only a consequence of the habit, against the indulgence of 
which we enter our protest 

So much for the general merit of the work under review. It will 
be seen thatit has recommended itself highly to our favour, We 
consider it on the whole, worthy to be called a gallery of amusing 
pietures, executed im the caricaturo-historical style of Wilkie, and 
calculated to instruet as well as amuse. We therefore recommend 
it to all who respeet our opmien. 

We cannot, however, leave it without a more particular examina 
tion of its various chapters; the utterance of some of the remus 
cenees suggested to our own mind in their perusal, and the selection 
of a few striking passages 
hapter introduces us to the old schoolhouse, “the « 


it occurred the scenes’ which are re 





corded in suceceding chapters The peture of ita site and of itself 
s, to the very life. what our youthful eves beheld in the country dis 
trict where our “young idea’ was first taught “to shoot The 


seminary was perched on the summit of a hall, msheitered trom the 


blasts of Januarv and from the blazes of July—the target of the 


wintry storm, the focus of the heats of summer—perched there be 





cause that spot hap, d to be the centre of the district, or, as the 
comunrttee salto call it. the ’r y So ilous wer OU POO le 
thout the | rfect equality of mahts, that, rather tl t their chil 
dren walk one step bevond the central point, they would have sur 
endered total benefit of school lev subject the 
scholars to the endurance of evis a bundred-to.d worse than one 
they escaped 

So situated, the weather-beaten ten-footer presents its well-known 


' 
features of clumsy construction, marked by the rude assaults of 





warring elements and of mischief-loving boys. No paint disturbs 
the soberness of its natural dress; clap-boards hang clattering in the 
wind; seams and cracks adunt ke the sun, the wind, the snow 
and the rain; cracked and putned glass decorates the windows; 


and the loosened bricks upon the chimney-top threaten a speedy 
descent upon the skulls within or without, while the mouldy and 
mossyrown roof scarcely shelters the crowded inmates who are con 


eregated below 





Carried within the temple of science, behold the yawning fireplace, 
whose winter duty is to roast the nearest bovs and gris; while the 
remote ones are frost bitten or benumbed, at least, in their airy s ats; 
the benches in front, constructed for the smaller scholars on the 
torturing principles of the rack; while those behind, for older pupils, 
of themselves inculcate the lessons of fatigue and cramp, and fifty 
other pains, by their narrowness and inconvenience, Behold the 


long succession of hats and caps and bonnets, of coats and cloaks 


— SR SED 
and neck-comforters, hung upon nails around the walls, with per- 
haps an occasional dinner-basket peeping from under the drapery, 





and, if hung too near the fire, sending out odorous assurances of the 
bread and cheese, or pie and sausage, with which it is stored, intend- 
ed for the noontide meal of scholars who have not time to go home 
to dinner. Contemplate the countless seratehings and cuttings and 
hewings of successive generations of jack-knives and pen-knives, 
emy loved by the idle and mischievous upon their own seats, the mas- 
ters throne and the wainscotting! Here, upon the edge of a desk 
whose cover is made of two-inch plank, some bloody-minded tyro 
has dug, with his pointed bl: 





a prison for captive fles and spiders 
with grooves in front for the sliding glass-door, which revealed to 
him the struggles tor life and liberty of his prisoners. By the sice 


of this dungeon are gi 





108 and furrows numberless, inflicted on the 
pine for the sake of proving the temper of a favourite knife. Every 
bench, nay, every accessible inch of timber in the room, bears marks 
ting propensity ; while in chalk upon the walls, or char 
coalon the ceiling, appear the rude serawls of incipient chirographers 
and painters, Such os the interior of the nursery of intellect. 


Well do we remember that long and slippery hill, epon whose 





eak crest stood our distnet sehe ouse, and up « hose steep our 
r brothers. “Toil 


youthful steps were urged reluctantly by our o 
‘ 1 truly did the name express 





ts character. Oh the toil of « through snow and mud, and 


On our torehead, as 


over slippery ¢, to the centre of the “'rickl’ 
well as in our head, do we sull carry the print of that wearisom 
journeying. The external 


brow, occasioned by a cruel 


mark is ai enermous scar along our 


ish received im one of our hundred 





falls upon that hill; uf thet 





rain be not cicatnzed also, its wounds 


were not less grievous ; ‘hey were given by the pedagogue. 


But let us go onward to chapter seeond, which describes the ad 


ventures of “my f ts . and the well-romembered 
mistress, “ Mary Smith.’ We see the littl stripling arrayed in the 
hitherto untried pantaloons and jacket, strutting as if already a 





laden with a “new basket 
the basket crammed with cake ; 

the spelling-book”’ in hand, and his face full of eager expectation 
We distinctly behold his rosy cheek grow almost pale, and his littl 
lip quiver at the idea of facing the mistress; but, alas! no youthful 
recollection of such an angelic creature as “Mary Smith” blesses 


man; crowned with h 





bought expressly for the purpose,” 





‘so gently took our 
quivering little hand, and so tenderly stooped and kissed our cheek, 
and sad such soothing and winning words, that our timidity was 
£ We were “ab- 
surbed,”’ as the Abbé Sieyes would express the operation, in the 


48 We do not remember a mistress who 


ne at once No! not such was our reception 
crowd of scholars who received no personality of attention; and of 
the alphabetical host, “ that unmeaning string of sights and sounds,’ 
none but those which we learned at home “were bound forever to 
our memory by the ties created by looks and tone.” 

The “spelling-book,” which furnishes the topic of chapter third, 
is Perry's * Only su ruide to the English tongue,” the character 
of which is most ably deseribed, from the ridiculous collection of 
fables down to the frontispnece that decorates the first page ; which 


frontispiece by language ¢ 





ldressed to the eye, calls on the pupil 
mnost eloque ntly, as the satirist assures us, to play truant and be 
happy. The same faults which are deseribed as belonging to Perry 
the frontispiece excepted, characterized the spelling-book of Noah 
Webster, in which our juvenile ideas were exercised. The first task 
was the letters, to learn which, under the prevalent defective teach- 
ing, was a year’s labour; the second lesson was the unmeaning 


page of monosyllables—ab, eb, ib, ob, ub; then came ‘words that 


meant something,” and next “easy lessons im reading; easy, as 
our author says, becaus 
} 


composed of short words, but unintelligible 





wecause made up of abstract moral sentences. How deeply is our 
easy lesson in reading,” 


memory impressed with the following 
No man may put off the law of God 


found in Webster ;” or, as 
we were wont to read it—“ No-eh man-eh may-eh put-eh off-eh 
the-ch law-eh of-eh God-eh! 

It is strange that the understanding was never addressed by these 
books, or, if addressed at all, it was by long and umimtelligible words 
like diphthong, polysyllable, punctuation, &e.; or by abstract sen 
tences like the one quoted, or by fables, whose point was lost in the 


ridiculous machinery of heathen deities, and confabulating birds and 


asta. We remember the various meanings attached by our early 








thoughts to the following sentence The wicked flee when no 
man pursueth; but the righteous are as bold as a lion.’ In the first 
place, the word ffce (fea) in our mind was the name of an insect ; 
that it meant ren, common use had never informed us. But where- 
fore the * flee’ was denounced as “ wicked,’ we endeavoured in 
vain to discover Of the umquitous habits of that ins t, experience 
had not then informed us. Then again, before we had mastered the 
secrets of punctuation, and learned the respect due to colons and 
semicolons, and when we paused only to refill our litle lungs in 
reading, how marvellous did we deem the assertion, “the wicked 
flee when noe man pursueth but the nghteous! 

The mode of teaching was no better than the books. Memory 
was th ily faculty appealec and that was unaided by either ur 
derstanding or imagination. Often, indeed were parent and scholar 

used by a seer ipidity of acquirement, when in fact nothing 


not even a letter, had been learned. We remember that a brother 
of ours, whose progress from the alphabet into words of two sylla 


bles had astomshed our mother, was called t p and exam ned at the 





close of the winter schu« “Come, Willy said she, “open your 
book, and let me hear you read ? He opened it at the well-worn 
and dirtied page on which heads the columns, and read, not 
pronouncing & sing etter r sy! thus—“ ba-: 
ker, baker, bri-bri-er-er, brier.”” “Stop!” s n r, “that is not 
reading, or spelling either. Try again He did, and on examina 


tion it appeared that he did not know one letter of the alphabet, and 
his “reading” was only a bad imitauen of the sounds uttered by 
others 

The horrors of a winter school endured by a /roent-seat boy ar 
admirably deseribed in chapter fourth. 

We pass by the fifth and sixth chapters, which contain a notices 
of Mary Smith, and her successor and opposite in all things, Me 
hitable Holt, with the single remark that the petty tyranny and cun 
ningly devised punishments of the latter resemble far more the class 


of schoolmistresses that has come under our inspection, than docs 


| the endearing kindness of Mary Suauth. 
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The “little books presented on the last day of the school” are the 
burden of chapter seventh; and the character of the books once 
used for such purposes is deservedly stigmatized. ‘Cock Robin, 
“Jack the Giant lier,” “ Blue Beard,’ “Goody Two Shoes,” 
“Tom Thumb,” &c were the rewards of ment conferred during 
our schoolboy days, and thus credulity and superstiuous fears were 
We can say, in th 








bestowed on us in return for good behaviour 
witches and ghosts were 


of our author, “ giants, faries, 
me from every dark corner in the daytime 


* It was 


language 
ready to pounce 
and from all around in the night, if I happened to be alone 


et school that 


upon 


not until long after our emancipation from the distr 
our mind was divested of these childish apprehensions, so that a 
' ' 


airs, oT nity »Oed alone 


darkened room, or the cellar st ora grave- 


yard, ceased to throw us into agitation. Seoner perhaps but yet 


after a long slavery, were we delivered from unsuspecting credubty 
I 


that consequence of the demands made upon our puerile faith ; and 


not merey treedom, 





when the hour of deliverance came, it gave us 
but the freedom of scepticism 
} contraria curr 
The methods } 
described in chapters eighth and seventeenth 
Of the former 
beaten into a scholar’s head, no man of sense 


Stull (ef puert) “dum vila vitant, 








grammar and arithmetic are humorously 





modes by which grammar was forced, or rather 
or sensiiility can fail 
syntax 


to cherish a vivid recollection. Orthography, etymology 


and prosody! ve jaw-cracking polysyllables! with what ignorant 
travel over your comains again and again, 


like a dog in a roasting-jack, or a horse on the wheel of a ferrv-boat 


wonder did we sandy 


without gathering a singk 
the definition true, that “ English 
and writing the English langua 

after years of f 
upon us, how ridiculous did we think it was for men to burden them 


selves with such a complication of rules to accomplish an object 





a, or discovering a single fact to prove 


srammar is the art of speaking 


' 


correctly! 


¢ and obscurity, some little light began to beam in 


And when at last, 


" 


which we boys and girls had attained long before we heard even the 


name of grammar—the power of making ourselves understood 


Parsing, as with our author, so with us, was the greatest cram 
matical exploit of the distnet school; and while not one out of ten 
ming or intentof the exercise 


could detect the 


of the scholars could have told the me 
they 


all must be drilled mto it, until most secret 


agreements,” and “ qualifications,” and “ governments,” and * be- 


longing to,” and “expressed or understood ;” and tear asunder the 
most complicated sentences with perfect feeility. 


The study of arithmetic, which the author calls “the chiefest of 


sation,’ comes in for a bountiful share of 





sciences in Yankee estin 





his satirical description. He gives us the leathern bound volume ot 
Adams’ last edition: the manuscript in foolscap shape, with its ho 
zontal columns of giant “large hand” captions, dwin g duwn 
through arithmetic and addit to rule, and ending in fine har 


the pages ruled off into squares, or pens, in each of which, like con 
rsoned a “ n.’ and at the 


victs in solitary confinement, is imy 
bottom of all, the owner's name, re-written on every page in every 
variety of letter and style, as if to make sure that the admiring ex 
aminer should not forget the glonous performer: the “bran new 


slate,” with its weighty frame decorated with pencil and sponge 


attached thereto by a red quill-string, or perchance a leathern stray 





ss ot irryt nh adait 





the mysterious proce : 

in subtraction, the explanation of which is never given to hundreds 
until they become collegians: the dull and mind-deadening influence 
of ciphering by ru! 1 t 


while the nature and reason of the rule are 


wholly unknown, in view of which practice many a schoolboy has 
exclaimed 


*The rule of three 
Doth p 


And practice m 


kes me mad ‘” 


And, above all, the author revives m us the remembrance of those 
at the end of Adams,” in the solution 


Who, that 


illustrious arithmetician, does not remember his feelings of awe and 





*mis neous questions,’ 


of which we have spent so many hours 


mas studied th 





admiration while reading the following statement 


* As | went to Samt Ives 


IT met s n wires 








Everv sack had seven cats 

I cat ul sen ifs 

Kits, cats, sacks d wives 

Hlow inv were ge to Saint Ives” 


Well do we remember that we once roused the mdignation of our 


teacher by insisting that the sur that the 


play of words upon “7 
taken principles of that old system of teaching the science of figur 














are thus properly deseribed Formerly, memory, the 1 st 
gage-wagon, was loaded with rules, rules, words, words, to toy 
heaviness, and sent lumb long, while the understanding, which 
should have been the livu mid spunted mover of the velne Wis 
kept ill-ted and lean, and put loosely behind to push after as it 
could.’ 

In other chapters we are sented with graphic sketches of the 
old modes of reading and Jeart to wr of making bows; of the 
spouting’ or declamatory nen; of arebellion 
against pedagogical authority, and of the examination at the er t 
the school. The whole is as natural as life, and makes the reader 
fight his “ boyish battles o'er again But one grand feature of th 
old-fashioned district school the spelling matel a, by sone 
cunous mistak entuirerv « tted by our thor us we regret 
ex ly, both b tuse fis powers ol Cescription are so excciie 

i because, compared with this most ex ng and amusing eXercise 
even the exhibition and examination fade mto insignificance 





We shall endeavour to supply, ace 


| to our recollection the 


author s omission, and thus conclude our article 


After the winter school had continued a month, pe rhaps, so as to 





ive both teacher and taught an opportunity of estimat 
other’s powers, it would be announeed from the chair of state, th 
on such an afternoon of the following week, there would be a sp 
ing matech—that such a couple would be the captains to “ choose 


Sides, 


and that the words in “ Perry's Dictionary,” under the let- 
ters c and s, or any two others, would be given as the spelling les- 
son, the two leaders being allowed, on the dav of the spelling, to 
determine, by lot, to whom the choice of the letter and the first 
choice of a man should fall. 


The announcement was sure to cause a great sensation. The 
captains were usually the best spellers amongst the boys in the 
school, and their choice of associates would be influenced by a van 
ety of personal feelings, as well as by the hope of victory. The girls 
were always the better spellers, and of these the best was gen 
the favourite of the largest boys, so that not unfrequently the riva 
candidates tor Mary's or Eliza's favour, were also the rival captains 


The lot which determined the nght of choiwwe was, therefore 


wit 





fear and 
When the 


as soon as they had recited, unt 


INN ty 
av of battle came, the younger classes were dismiss 

I none but the « batants ren 
ed; except, perhaps, some little urchin who must wait to be led by 
his brother's or sister's hand. The rival leaders now drew lots for 
the first choice of partners; and then m ty 


one side, the animated visage of exultation, and on the other, per 











haps, the surly look of disappointment and defiance As each «me 
chose, the individual selected took his or her place by the side of th 
preceding, so that the favourite sultana was brou t to tear Vv 
nitv with her admurer; and at last the two “ sides” wer rawn 





n battle array upon the field of action. Next came the choice of 
words, upon which mighty matter you ht see the lea « 
counsel with their nght-hand-n so that when tl was drawn 
they might be prepared to act advisedly The lot having bee 
drawn, the master took his slate, and the commanders tollowed hos 


example, preparing thus to keep a record of mis-spellings on eae 


the * sides 


To the party whose leader had chosen the letter « 


the duty was assigned of proposing a certain number of words 

exinning with that letter, to the opposite party, who, in turn 

propounded the words ins. The party who nmussed the smaller 
] iy 


number of times was deciared the conqueror and © victory Ww 
generally signalized, as the hosts retired from 


ping of hands and with cheers 


i 

Such was the spelling match, in which were ealled forth all th 
feelings of nvalry by which the fieree contests of the world are cha 
racterized, Of all the adventures of our pupilage, none left a deeper 
mpression than did these battles of words on our recollection 
Whenever the other peculiarities of the village school shall have 
passed away before the progress of reform and improver we 





trust that this, at least, will remain, and remain for ever 


REFLECTIONS 


THE EMIGRANT, OR WHILE DE 


i 
’ 
~ 


This is a poem written in a mixed, heterogen 
nser's Fairy Queen, and By 


ron’s Childe Harold, then four Enghsh hexameters, the last an alex 


four lines rhyming alternately, like Spe 


andrine. This combination is. in our opimon, most il jadged a 

unfortunate; since we lose entirely the mayestie roll of the nine | 

stanza with its mous chmax, and th parklit 

Beppo and Don Juan, w tsale itful ra vand pry \ " 
no ther piace have a nor serpt arran ! words, ¢ ! 
with diluted sing-so The author, as if appr Sih {« 

in this point, has taken pains to inform the reader, that Beatty 
Thompson, and Byron, have indeed, written im t Spensere 


stanza, but, that notwithstanding, this stanza 


dvantages of thos 


ver the mensure 


Harold 


temipte dt 





Write, possesses 


and quotes one from Chilce to show how 


before mentioned 1 


Lord Byron was “hampered” by the complicated embarrassment 
ot rhyme, which comp. led him to sserifice many happy expres 
sions,” that would, doubtless, have been preserved, had he adopted 
the stanza of the author, but of which the world can now only de 


plore the loss, and trust to the effects of the new stanza upon fu 
ture por ts 


Thus much concerning the stanza, of which we shal! give a few 


arks; next comes the subject 


specimens in the course of our ren 





‘Reflections, while descending the Ohio.” Refleenons—upon wha 
this is a question, which, although it behoves every eritie to aca 
himself with his sulmect, we are unable to answer ris 
is heterogeneous as the asure In the stort cor “ 
ven pages, we have an rostrophe to thre Oy rreview of the | t 
misfortunes of the writer; remarks upon the Indians, net omit 


Col. Boone and the western moneers; an anathema of Col, Bur 


en passant, with sundry appropnate, classical and patnotie referer 
ces to Cataline and his compeers in treason, not forgetting to wa 


aimst the many Casars, who ure watching to torm Uren dia 


dems of the twentyv-lour stars 








“While Tyranny, wi id pre tie shout, 
Would wave his ¥ sword, as went out 
Then comes t at Arnold or Calhoun, we cannot teil whi 
then cood-niuzht to the last of the signer na wish that our 
Ca | wi som Daryn an hewht, trom which to hu ul tra 
tor wt t the sad tra:tor is ned, but the b 
s le to be filled v the rea sm n vthe ntemae 
lo ny lu tien al ola ! sucietly, W 
the author informs the reader that 
‘We met wit ’ 
To test our stren ind em ’ t 
truly laudable somety, and especially serving of commemor 
tion, although a carping er muh beet to its introduction in 
this place; but to such we have tt to s then a notice « 
Greece, Vemiee a tear for Polan and ac sion ont high 
pressure system, W rana ce Ol simniles, capitals, metaphors 
patnotism and dashes 
Thus much for a cursory view of the sulyect will be perrenves 
that the author has not lumit himseit t rn art r toy frat 
has taken an extensive rang \ . ind future. But al 
h we might expect @ Variety . ifrom such art 








| v of objects, we are compelled by our s t to trutl 
to obje to tt prin Livy on ne it of monotony « dull same 
ness is much increased by the prosaic tenor ef the latter part of each 
stanza. owing to their unfortunate construction; and still more by 


a sombre melancholy cast of thought, that runs through the whol 


and invests it with a somniferous gloom. This same melan- 





I 
choly tondness for “* publushing private woes has been the prevailing 
sin of poets, since the time of Byron; and tl h ther spurts be as 





bounding, and their temperament as cheerful as those of their tellow 


mortals, no sooner do they betake themselves to inditing rhymes, 


than they straightway become misanthrome and melancholious, and 
eschew converse with all mankind—on 


por. We charitably una- | 





gine that 


such stanzas as the following, innocent of meaning. coul 


owe their or n “to fictitious woe” only 
How f titterness alc £ 
In eriet's ¢ death-w er 
Ww ‘ we her day we 
4 . s ‘ 
w“ s ‘ a lite state 
Not ‘ “ ‘ 
Ww © sick me their dreams 
Whos . yeth ‘ “ a © 


t which t wuthor has in « with Dr. Bos 
! t I “ The w hy doct play upon words 
pears t ny ut tural, but that af « S indetensil 
und 1 s too offen to escape not s nes for example 
| ‘ nl many of the san h 
Re “ ‘ “ th 
: ve > ate 
\ ‘ suv 
hh ‘ ‘ ete 
Wew x \ “ ‘ nensolth resrhvthmucal faul I 
i I ! i has nsec! man ‘ ! wostan 





l ‘ ‘ “ “ ew wood 
WwW ‘ ‘ 

4 , P , ’ 
\ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

\ ‘ ‘ 
r “ roe “ 

We mak ih mt. ! es with the ‘ f " 
suran t uthor will eau eo with 1 ' * i 
“ ! “ i if, as his notes ser nm thew 
aM k Lew hat t vine is no rhynee ata 

Another ta n the author, isa tendency to bat His attempts 
t " tru equal those of mortal pwr ‘ i 
thet rite by Martinus Senblerus, who live i hes erteoeme, tb 

ects nber still they are too paipable to seed Over 
s ct Thus, of the backwoodsmen he i\ energetically 

l © Weste eors a 
W SONS Se t 
And of t tbe &, vory ritedly 
i ‘ ‘ ‘ “ raha } 
1 feof / ol 
of quenee n Grocan and R nor 6, he saves 
Iw ( ‘ ng as ¢ ras 
yt in he remarks poetically, and with much novelty of ex 
ress 
I ve made | ed State 
Mw ate ‘ ve ‘ 
W ere eclerate 
\W eacer W ' 
After this, we may expect to see Euehd’s axioms in rhym \ 

" r irk another cele imeing from tl «ot mixed fiovres 
md rieate set ous Vithough by poet Heous NommIMaAlive 
ind verbs are ott far crated, we have never heard that they arr 
illowed to part company entirely, but always begun to look after th 
i ve at le twooor three stengas after quitting hn partner In 

wa ior 8 mse search has at times been made in vain Ohne 
sample will sufh 

Phat rmspirit whe « dre noarn 
| and the score le d 
1 al it withers m tu d plain 
To nature f ’ earn to viel 
a sorte ‘ t dof the contert, unintellicible 
We next speak of muxed figures, of which our author has given 4 
specimen on a congenial sulyect, Love, which sanctions all errors 
‘Onl ' what rhymer has not sung of thee ’ 
A “ \ ‘ tseo young ast vio ngs 
~ 1 ‘ urdened as o lee 
\ vf rs, must new “ s’ 
Ves “ ©”, Love lik ‘ nt 
1 3 : aaailll eeetie ened & nought 
I ‘ < . thee i 
Like bee wers that neers vail 

tf the reader cde rh " his ingenuity exe our owns: th 
wh s complet nvelved and mystified 

The author has hkewise made use of sugdry phrases, which even 
n ber prose would t obnoxious to censure, but are atdl mer: 
' reed in poetry Thus we hav returnless “onhurrying 
king by mamand micht i transposition, we presume, for “might 
and main m expres n taken from the well known ballad of the 

lew who t and recovered his it by springung mito a 
braml t h We hbkewree have accounts Cn how hos arte did 

r therr’s preva rnd hear of “ desolation bang di fused around 
ind of a nver “danemye along with free and frofie pranks,” and of 
ij ran beme he carved out stone that has no woe to amother 


ind hear that his spi 
lastly Unite 
ea,” a far-fetehed figur ind. t 


We would likewise remark 


old and 


us Lethean.’ with the stre 
tal” and * Catalin Alaw the 
tuah ent eecben tamale 


as nearly all the presses in th 


Kast, are neg! it of the orth 





The thankless task of critics 


t, umagoned; bu 





moultip d, that we have been 


farther than was intended. In 


ture is scrutinized with such pealousy by fore 
detection of a new word or idiom, pouncing 


mann'd on 











ind of empires “ fabulously 
States being “ Freedom's own Mec 


» say the least of rt, in bad taste 


at closing, the faulty laumty which 


son the first syllable, and “Cap 


hne of Persivs os quoted, “ O quan 


mention this the more particul rly 
country, excepting a few m= the 
the an 


wraphy ol crnt and modern 


n has proved much heaver than we 

t as we read, the obpets of censure eo 

foreed te extend our remarks much 

truth, at thee time, when our litera 

mers, who exult at the 

pon it with avidity, and 
i 


trumpeting it throughout the world, as a proot of our degeneracy, it 


becomes us to be particularly watchful, and to be severe upon prin 


I 
ple, since it is only the feeble 
or suffer it, like Keats, to 


' 





and has oecasion, in after lift 
stacics to overcome. 





t 
poet feels it but an incitement to 7 


minded, who are daunted by a ent 
y upon their spirits, while the true 
ursue his pre-determined course 
to felicitate himeelf that he had ob 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


EVE AND TWO OF HER DAUGHTERS. 
TO ELIZABETH. 


Iw Eden's groves, when every flower was new, 
And Time's first sunbeams drank the glittering dew; 
While neither thorn nor thistle chok’d the ground, 
Nor crime nor sorrow spread its ruin round ; 

When all was beauty, music, joy and health, 

And earth’s whole treasure, man’s unenvied wealth ; 
Say !—was he blessed with one luxurious hour, 

Tif woman smiled—companion of his bower? 

And she—fair, trembling form from beauty’s mould. 
Unaw’'d by fashion, unsedue'd by gold ; 

Think'st thou she either doubted or delay'd, 

To greet her partner in the fragrant shade 

Or left the scenes where love and beauty smul'd, 

To wander lonely in the desert wild? 

Beside a murmuring stream, in forest-glade, 

Where spicy odours with the zeplyrs played ; 

Where golden fruits in mix’d profusion lay, 

And forest choirs announe’d the new-born day; 
Where first the doe, at blush of earliest dawn, 

Led from the tangled copse her spotted fawn; 
Therein her virgin innecence of tinind 

Adam deveried the mother of mankind 

The birds had wak’d her to her natal day 

Sull, on her mossy couch reclin’d she lay, 

Collecting flowers that bloom’d profuse ly there, 

And twining garlands in her flowing hair 

Adam, delighted, saw the fair unknown 

With form so lovely, yet so like his own; 

And straight approached her :—she with modest mien, 
Such as in her [love may still be seen; 

Arose and sweetly smil’d.  “ Ye powers of light,’ 


r 





’ 


He ened What charming object greets my sight? 
Some form of faney, creature of the brain 

That once I sec, but ne'er may see again.” 

Silent he stood, astonished thus to tind 

That lips eould speak th’ emotions of the mind, 


} 
For not ull then his voice had silence broke 


Our mother smiled again, as thus she spoke 
Believe me not a fleeting form of air; 
I eome your joys, your hopes, your loves to share ; 
Your second self am l—a kindred heart.” 
“Oh! welcome, welcome, then my better part,’ 
Our great first parent cried, and im his arms, 
Folded the full effulgence of her charms! 
One heart, one soul, one blest existence they, 
And nature smil’d upon their bridal day 
But times how chang'd—now truth and nature fly 
From fashion’s circles, to some kindher sky, 
And leave mankind in sunpering folly’s school, 
To act the hypoente, and play the fool 
jehold F lla—young—and fair, and gay, 
Resolved to sport her youthful prime away 
Unlov'd, unloving,—in the serious jest, 
That, “of all things, she loves herself the best.’ 
Charm’d with the brainless flatterer’s awkward praise, 
She consecrates to dress her brightest days; 
Draws the long sigh, and flirts the pictured fan, 
And felgns to seorn the hateful creature, man! 
“The other sex with prudish jeer, she eres 
What, love a man ?—-Vd sooner lose my eyes 
Deceittul, flattering man deserves the scorn 
Of every maid of honest mother born! 
With such erude wit, she gilds her dreaming years, 
And wakes too late to solitude and tears; 
Behold her when her lunacy ts past; 
Fading her cheek, her prospects tade as fast; 
False friends forsake her—flatterers depart, 
And hope’s bleak ruins desolate her heart. 
See Aura too, by nature form’'d to bless, 
And prone to yield to friendship's fond caress ; 
But, lo, the youth who honourably strove 
To wake her heart to sympathizing love, 
Though blest with genius, virtue, every grace, 
That sweetens life and dignifies his race ; 
Though more beloved than any swain she knew, 
And more Ing as acquaintance grew: 
Yet, lack'd one thing, and need the wise be told, 
‘Twas neither wit nor excellence, but gold! 
So Aura bade the generous youth depart, 
And surly nuser to her heart 
Sut mark her fate. She moves in gilded halls; 
Paintings and tapestry adorn their walls; 
The ready chariot glitters at her gate, 
And liv’ned slaves with looks obsequious wait; 
Yet, is she poor :—and frends in vain condole, 
For love's bright sun ilumines not her soul 
All dark, dark, dark, without one cheering ray, 
A night of horror without hope of day 
So did not Eve mynd many a virgin heart 
Has learn’d from Eden’s bride the wiser art, 
The happier lot, of see king to be join'd 
In bonds of mutual sympathy of mind ; 
Endearing t still strengthening to the last, 
And made immortal when the grave is past 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


SCENES FROM LIFE. 


Why did the young lord yawn? He 
His home was a pa 


Tue young Lord D. yawned 
had recently come into ten thousand a year. 
lace. His sisters were angels. His cousin was—in love with him 
His horses might have drawn the 
} 


He, himself, was an Apollo. 
chariot of Phebus, but in their journey around the gl would ne 

Around 
He could hunt, 
All 


young 


ver have crossed above grounds more Eden-like than his 
him were streams, lawns, groves and fountains, 
fish, nde, read, flirt, sleey nuse, write or lounge. 
the appliances of affluence were at his command. The 


Lord D. was the admiration and envy of all the country. The young 


», swim, drink, 


Lord D.’s step sent a palpitating flutter through many a lovely bo- 
som. His smile awakened many a dream of bliss and wealth. The 
Lady S.,- 
train of dying adorers, grew lovelier and livelier beneath the spell of 


that queenly woman, with her majestic bearing, and her 


tus smile; and even Ellen B..—the modest, beautiful creature, with | 


her large, unud, tender blue eyes, and her pouting red lips—that | 





| rose-bud—sighed audibly, only the day before, when he left the 
| room—and yet—and yet—the young Lord D. yawned. 
|| It was a rich still hour. The afternoon sunlight overspread all 
| nature. Earth, sky, lake, and air were full of its dying glory, as 
it streamed into the apartment where they were sitting, through 
the foliage of a magnificent oak, and the caressing tendrils of a 
| profuse vine, that half buried the verandah beneath its heavy masses 
of foliage 
“Tam tired to death,” said the sleepy lord 
His cousin Rosalie sighed 
“The package of papers from London is full of news, and ——” 


7 


murmured her sweet voice timidly 
“«T hate news.” 
“The poetry in the New Monthly is —” 
* You set my teeth on edge. I have had a surfeit of poetry.” 
“Ellen B. is to spend the day with us, to-morrow 
Rosalie lifted her hazel eyes full upon his face 
“ Ellen B.?” drawled the youth, ‘she is a child, a pretty child 
I shall ride over to Lord A’s.” 
|  Rosale’s face betrayed that a mountain was off her heart 
“Lord A. starts for Italy in a few weeks,” said Rosalie 


7” Happy dog 

‘He will be delighted with Rome and Naples.” 

* Rome and Naples,” echoed D., in a musing voice 

“Ttaly is a delightful heavenly spot,” continued his cousin, anxious 
to lead him into conversation 

** So I'm told,” said Lord D., abstractedly 
|; *Ttisthe garden of the world,” rejoined Rosalie 

Lord D. opened his eyes. He evidently was just struck with 

Young lords with ten thousand a year, are not often 
He paced the 
His eyes sparkled 


an wea 


troubled with ideas. He sprang from his seat 


apartine nt twice His countenance glowed 


rm Rose om,” 
| * Cousin —” 
What a beautiful break 
be possible that he was 


He took her hand 


siastically 


Rose trembled to the heart. Could it 


He kissed it, eagerly, earnestly, and enthu- 


She blushed and turned away her face in graceful confusion 
, ey 
“Rose! 


* Dear, dear cousin ! 
| 


“T have made up my mind.” 
“Charles '[—” 
= 


* To-morrow 


* Heavens 
*T will start for Italy.” 


subline, rolling, tumbling, dashing, 


Ocean ! Supe rb—endless 


Lord D. gazed 


pontus 


i 
The white cliffs of Dover were fading in the distance 


he wing, foaming—¢ rlum undiq ueet undique 
around 
Farewell, England. It is a sweet melancholy, this bidding adieu 
to a mass—a speck m the horizon—a mere cloud, yet, which con 
tains tn its airy and dim outline, all that you ever knew of existence 

“Noble England,” 
B 
could mean those glittering drops that hung upon her lashes when 


What! 


the little sunshiny Rose—the cheerful philosopher—the lo- 


ejaculated Lord D., * and dear mother—El- 


| len —pretty fawn—Rose too—sweet pretty dear Rose—what 


T said adieu. Can it be that '—pshaw—I am a coxcomb 


Rose ? 


logical—the studious—the—the—the— 
Alas’ alas! What 


sunslune, to a warm he 


a 


e logic, study, cheerfulness, philosophy, 
irted girl of twenty—in love ! 


Lord D. went below 


Italy va Paradise. Surely Adam looked on such skies, such 


rivers, such woods, such mountains, such fields. How lavish, how 
bright, how rich is every thing around. Lord D. guided his horse 
up a mountain near Rome. ‘The sun had just set; the warm hea- 
vens stretched above him perfectly unclouded; what a time to 
Il 
by a shout ot 
He tlew to the 


The young nobleman fell into 
broken 
clashing of arms—a pistol shot, and a groan 
A youth of lay 

blood. The assassin terrified at the sight of a stranger, tled 


“T die,” 


*Can Laid you 


muse! what a place! a reverie, 


which, the next moment, was terror—the 


twenty at the root of a tall tree, weltermg in his 
murmured the youth with ashy lips 

‘asked Lord D., thnilling with horror and com 
passion 


"Take this box. Tt contains jewels, and a secret, which I would 


not have revealed for the world) Carry it to England, to the Duke 
of R Open it not, no matter what happens. Swear never 
to reveal to any human beimg that you possess it—swear 

Lord l) hesitated 

* My life blood ebbs away apace Spe ak, oh speak, and bless 
la dying man—swear.” 

* ] swear.” 

* Enough. I thank vou—hide it in vour bosom. God bless you— 
my ——England—never see—home—again—never, nev—."" 

The full round moon beautifully bight, went solemnly up the 


azure track of skv 

Lord LD. dashed a tear from his eve, as he gazed on the pallid 

features of the vouth, who stretched himself out in the last shud- 

dering agony and convulsion of death 
The 


‘ 


He placed his hand upon 
No longer 


foam stood 


heart had ceased to beat 
The 


the stranger's bosom 


the crimson gore flowed from the wound light 


on his pale lips 
* And he has a mother,” said the chilled nobleman—* and a once | 
! 


For be 


happy home their sake, as well as his, his wishes shall 


| obeved.”’ 


The tread of horses feet came to his ear, and shouts and confused 


Voices. 


his crimes 


| Lord D. thought the fugitive ruffian was returning with more of 
| the gang. 
“ Shall I fly like a coward '” was his first thought, but again, he 
said, “why should I waste my life upon a set of banditti!” 
He sprang to his saddle, in his hurry, leaving behind him a ker- 
| chief—dashed the rowels into the flanks of the snorting steed, and 
| was presently lost in the winding paths of the forest. 





The midnight moon was shining silently into the apartment, as 
Lord D's eyes closed in sleep, after having laid for some time lost 
in thought upon his couch. His senses gradually melted into 
dreams 

“Ah, Rosalie. Dear Rosalie 

The maiden suddenly grasped his throat with the ferocity of a 
fiend, when—hah! no Rosalie—but the iron gripe of a muscular 
arm dragged him from the bed, and shook his idle dreams to air. 

** Bind the villain,” said a hoarse voice. 

| ‘Away, away to the duke’s!” 


” 


Bewildered, indignant, alarmed, the astonished lord found him- 
self bound, and borne to a carriage—the beautiful and soft frag- 
ments of Italian scenery flew by the coach windows. 

If you would freeze the heart of an Englishman, and yet suffocats 
him with anger, thrust him into adungeon. Lord D. never was so 
unceremoniously assisted to a change of location. A black-browed, 
dark-complexioned, mustachio-lipped soldier hurled him down a 
flight of broken steps, and threw after him his bundle of clothes 

“By St. George, my friend, if I had you on the side of a green 
English hill, I would make your brains and bones acquainted with 
an oaken cudgel. The uncivilized knave 

He lay for hours on a little straw 
with a lamp 


By-and-by some one came in 


“Pray, friend, where am I!” 

The stranger loosened his cord, and motioned him to put on his 
clothes. He did so—unable to repress the occasional explosion of 
an honest, heartfelt execration. When his toilette was completed, 
his guide took him by the arm, and led him through a long corri- 
dor, tll, lo! a blaze of sunshiny daylight dazzled his eyes ; 


* You are accused of murder,” said the duke, in French. 

** Merciful Providence!” ejaculated D 

‘Your victim was found weltering in his blood, at your feet. 
You left this kerchief on his body. It bears your name ~ By your 
hand he fell. You have been traced to your lodgings. You must die.” 


} . 





A witness rushed forward to bear testimony in favour of the pri- 
soner. Lord D. cou/d not be the perpetrator of such a crime. He 
was a nobleman of honour and wealth 

** Where are his letters?” 

He had brought none 
5 


* What is the result of the search which I ordered to be made 


at his lodgings '” 
* This box, my lord duke, and—” 
The box was opened. It contained a set of superb jewels, the 
miniature of the murdered youth, and of a fair creature, probably 
his mistress 

Lord D 


* By heavens, it is Rosalie! 


started 
I am thunderstruck.” 


* Enough,” said the duke, “guilt is written in every feature. 


Wretch, murderer' To the block with him. ‘To-morrow, at day- 


break, let his doom be executed. Nay, sir, lower that high bear- 


and flashing eyes, that haughty and commanding 


ing, those fiery 


frown. Not thas should you meet your Creator.” 


' 
i 


The fated lord 


lay watching the sky through the tron grating of his cell 


Night, deep night. How silent’ How sublime 


‘Ay, flash on, myriads of overhanging worlds—ye suns whose 


blaze is quenched by unmeasurable distance. To-morrow just so 


with your calm, bright, everlasting faces, ye will look down upon 


my grave. Jupiter, brilliant orb! How lustrous! How wonder- 


ful! Ha! the north star—ever constant ! Axis on which revolves 





this stupendous, heavenly globe How often at home I have 
watched thy beams, with Rosalie on my arm. Rosalie, dear Ro- 
sina 

**T come to save you,” said a soft, sweet voice 

“What! Boy—who art thou’ Why dost—” 

The young stranger took off his cap 

*No—ves! That forehead—those eyes—enchanting girl— 
angel — 

* Hush !"* said Rosalie, laying her finger upon her ! 

Ocean-—again—the deep, magnificent ocean—and life and free- 
dom 

‘ Blow, grateful breeze—on, on, over the washing billows, light- 
winged bark Ha! land a-head’ England! Rosalie, my girl, 


sec— 


Again on her lashes tears stood glittering 


How different from those that— 


Ouward, like the wind, revolve the rattling wheels. The setting 





sun reveals the tall groves, the great oak, the lawns, the meadows, 
the fountains 

* My mot . 

“My son!” 

* Friends '” 

A pack we from the duke 

* The murderer of —— is discovered, and has paid the forfeit ot 


Will Lord D. again visit Italy!” 
* Ay, with my wife—with Rosalie 


* And with letters and a good character,” said Rosalie, archlv. 
And t 1 l ch aid | 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


AN ALLEGORY. 


A cerTatN city became infested with a dangerous species of 
insect, numbers of which, mingling with particles of different kinds 
of nourishment, were thus by the inhabitants unconsciously swal- 
lowed. The first symptoms of its presence in the human sys- 
tem were giddiness, preternatural lustre of eye, torpidity of the 
muscles employed in articulation, a hiccough, flushed countenance, 
temporary but general paralysis, lunacy of short duration, and 
sudden change in the disposition, continuing until the fit ceased, 
which change varied in the respective subjects of it. Some show- 
ed unusual mirth, others flew into the extreme of bad passions, 
and committed violence upon things animate and inanimate. Drow- 
siness ordinarily supervened, and frequently death-like stupefac- 
tion. The patient, after a little while, slowly regained his faculties, 
although the convulsion left, as its successors, a trembling of the 
nerves shocked by the preceding paralysis, headache, excessive 
thirst, and dreadful sense of depression on the spirits. Repeated 
attacks caused more durable evidences of the fatal operations of the 
insidious venom, imbibed from this apparently trifling source. Pr 
ternatural lustre of eye yielded to fixed and lasting inflammation of 
its delicate blood-vessels, bloatedness of dropsy deforming every 
limb and feature, and the whole exterior assuming a diseased aspect 





Fearful were its internal ravages— corroded liver, stomach weak- 
ened into irritability, rejecting wholesome food, or failing to per- 
form with fidelity its digestive duties. Intervals between the pa- 
ralytic shocks harassed the sufferer with mental horrors, which 
the afflicted have so feelingly compared to a realization of tor- 
ments of the condemned in regions of eternal punishment. The 
moral state of the unhappy victim, during the paroxysm, was often 
debased indeed. Affection, tendency to obey the laws, religion, 
humanity and all refinement, fled from the mind. Hate, motous- 
ness, discontent, cruelty and coarse sensuality usurped the throne 
of virtuous sentiment. ‘The arm which should have shielded inno- 
cence, ensanguines its hue with the gore of a devoted heart. The 
alarming evil of this accession to the plagues of life, this bane ful 
little creature awakened the attention and quickened the active 
hostility against its existence, of the most skilful physicians, and 
attracted to the cause the efforts of almost every citizen and resi- 
dent of the neighbourhood. Specifics were resorted to in vain 
The obstinate and penetrating assailant escaped every weapon, 
and triumphantly dealt its blow, in spite of medic al scrence and in- 
genuity sharpened by the urgency of such an occasion. It insinuated 
itself mto the purest beverage, lurked in the closet, cre pt into t 

drawer, found its way into cup and cask, and cursed almost every 
happy hearth with its obnoxious visitings. It qualitied the jocund 
merrymaking with its offensive intrusion, exhaled obscenity as the 
odious substitute of sparkling wit, and foul fumes, whence only 
should emanate the pleasant odours of a feast The unrelenting 
persecutor pursued the flying martyr, and overtook the olyect of its 
vengeance in the solitude of the desert. Its deadly shafts were 
levelled with unerring aim at the worshipper beside the altar; like 
a serpent, it darted its sting from among blossoms in the bowers 
of pleasure, cradled its brood within the sanetuary of the bridal 
chamber, stole into the guileless bosom of loveliness and unheed- 
ing vouth, bowed with anguish the hoary head, and nestled amid 
scenes where music and beauty, fragrance and festivity, blessed 
mortality with foretaste of heaven. Oh, why this direful doom— 
what enormity is this awful judgment to expiate, requiring the 
sacrifice of the blooming charms of the sweetest damsel, the noblest 


powers of manly greatness’ Cannot prayer avert aught of the 


May not mercy withhold the bitterest of 
Must the goblet be drained to the very 


terrible denunciation 
the loathsome draught’ 
dregs’ Will no favouring spirit, from on high, 
to stay the swee ping desolation of this pe stiience 


wing its way hither, 
Must the tear 


I Is the futurity of fond desire 


trickle forever over blighted hopes? 
in the mental prospect of mothers never again to smile in the ver- 
dure of a fertile vale, but ever to frown from the blasted soil of a 
ing waste’ These were the cnes of agony which ascended 


in every quarter, wrung from despairing wretches. Ah! the echo- 






ing groans are dying away in the ince, wailings of woe wax 
fainter and faimter, anon are scarcely heard, now cease W hat 
means this quiet—is it a pausing of over-wear ed assiduity in com- 


plamt, to be succeeded by a renewal of sighs and entreaties, m- 
creased in fervour and loudness, or are the supplications granted 


that venerable form, wallowing 
m the filthy pool, which stagnates amid confined vapours and tnibu- 
iry oozings of offal puices, witnesses for the lin 


and the danger removed! Alas! 





t rering of the hated 


corruption which degraded excellence and wisdom into such a 


Proclamation of those bloody murders 


pon sleeping contidence, writes in lurid charac 


suit 
ind glaring with hellish hideousness upon the astounded vision, 


ieart-rending spectacie 


dul ters, blazing 


that the promoter of wolfish propensity 1s still pouring its polluting 


streams into the energies of intellect Those bacchanalian shouts 
and tumultuous nvises, which frighten away the stillness of hours 


ireams, forgetfulness and refreshing slumber, harrow 


up the soul of virtue with gloomy forebodings of attendant wretch- 
vess, the shadow of present delusive hilarity and unnatural ex- 





Why, then, is the voice of lamentation no more wafted 


A sur- 


passing wonder explains the enigma. Imagine the cunning witchery, 


ctement 
Vv sympathizing airs to celestial guardians of human weal’ 





itv magic of a spell which could infuse its illusions into a 





consuming frame to the conviction of its owner, that the vitals 





Which crisp and curl among the flames, are glowing with renewed 


, 
lite and increasing vigour. Such is the potent enchantment, thi 


complete hallucination which sways the understanding under the 


influence of this mysterious infection. The demon oi mischief is 


SEEDED —— 
| not absent, but reason overwhelmed. 
and periodical exacerbations of the disorder are eagerly sought as 
oblivion to care. The animalcule do not sicken fast enough. Their 
bodies are crushed, the essence of pestiferous virulence extracted, 
and its malignant qualities concentrated into a sufficiently delete- 
rious liquid which is quaffed, until fever rages in the pulse and 
madness seizes the brain. The cherished bane is instilled into a 
thousand dishes, and honoured by the guest and host as the choicest 
offering of hospitality. Magistrates are infected with the mania, 
and license venders of this doubly-distilled noxiousness, shops are 
opened to retail rills of the crime-disposing fluid, and vileness and 


racking pains, misery and ferocious wickedness, are made accesst- 
ble to the humblest. The calamitous state of the inhabitants was 


known far and wide, and there came from a remote territory, a be- 





nevolent and learned leech, deeply affected by accounts he receiv- 
ed of these deplorable events, and determined to apply his expe- 


He had compassed the globe 


nence and research to the exigency 
to examine the healing resources of every clime, ascended highest 
mountains to pluck from their pinnacles contributions to the stores 
of his art, descended into deepest caves and mines for balmy trea- 
sures, hidden under glittering precious ore, and dived down to 
ocean recesses of pearly magnificence, to draw thence ingrecde nts 
for invigorating restoratives. Laden with the gathered ministering 
to ailing, the visitor perambulated the streets and entered upon the 
task. Nameless were the expedients suggested, and numerous 
were the cures. Proselytes accelerated the coming, and disciples 
Lawgivers began to know return 


ing glimmerings of sanity, and perceive advantage in disseminatin 


multiplied the means of good 


the newly-found remedies. From partial relinquishment of the 


vitiating mixture, progress was made to total abstinence. By en 

actments, facilities for getting poisoned were abolished, manufac- 

tories of the potion broken up, and a chemical test, detecting the 

least taint of it in article of food or drink, universally applied 
} ; 


Wherever it was discovered, the ec mpound was destroyed, anc 


uncontaminated viands furnished salutary alrment. Fragrant and 
exhilarating offerings of oriental shores and Arebian plains, ur 


adulterated with the proscribed constituent, cheered melancholy, 


animated languor, and met the icy touch of winter along the pur 


ple current of the veins with counteracting glow its benign im 


pulse. No longer were summer heats, scorching the brow, render 
ps which the lip eagerly caught in 
mistaken endeavour to moisten the parched tongue, but purity of 


ed more intolerable by fiery dro 


succulent gratefulness quenched burning longings of the palate 


Sound sleep was enjoyed in the noiseless night, and all the fune- 





tions regularly performed their allotments. Brg nees beam 


ed once more uy nj ist pr portions ot figure , vou resumed dis 
tinctness and melody, steadiness of intended m ym confirmed 
every sinew, the st« p fe ll firm and sprung ¢ lastic as before Pro 


prety in thought displayed itself in correct action, the graces, 
invited back, re-illumed mutual intercourse, delightful antici 
dawned again, and satisfaction returned to the fireside 


genial sunshine of kindliness of te mper, basked the lamb-lke qual 





thes of ge ntleness and re ciproe il good Ww Re generate d breathings 
of the social atmos} here revived the clinging tendrils of entwming 


} iehe 


Encouraged to nobler flights, soared on eaglet pin 
1 


kindred aspirings of ex ilted worth, beckone 





courtesies 


d by a smiling destiny 





to lovelher skies The fortunate reformer of so many evils, grat: 
fied with praise and rejorcings which he heard every where, with 
drew into his own country, and passed his declining years in peace 


ful retrospect of his useful course 


MOZART. 


eeere The composer threw himself back on his coue h, faint 


ind exhausted. Hs countenance was P ile and emaciated, vet there 


was a strane fire in his eve and the hght of jov on his brow, that 


told of success. This task was fimshed, and the melody, even to his 


exquisite s¢ nsilnlitv, was pertect It had ocet pie d hom for weeks, 
and, though his form was wasting by disease, yet his spirit seemed 
to acquire new vigour, uid already clarm kindred with nmmortality ; 


for oft as the sound of his own composition stole on his ear, it bore 
in unearthly sweetness, that was, to him, too truly a warning of 
doom Now it was finished ; 


the first time for many weeks, he sank imto a quiet and refreshing 


his future and fast-comu und, for 








slumber The apartment in which he lav was large, and lehted 
y a window, in a small recess, that opened to the east; near it 
his couch was placed, a table for writing stood at his feet, and 
just before him his favourite, separable piano. The window was 
shaded by a curtain of crimson damask, and, as the sun (which had 
scarcely attained its meridian.) stole through it, there was a re 
glow cast upon every object. One beam fell upon the head of tl 
composer, a d the iring tosay, ** Like this shall y t 
dav of Ife } tand glorious; but even so shall it vanish and 
pass away, though sluning in noontide s} endour 


A slight noise in the apartment awoke him, when, turning t 
" 


ward a fair vou rl who entered, ** Emile, my daughter,” said 





he. “*come near me—my task is over—the requiem 1s finished 


My requiem,” he added, and a sigh escaped him, as present fame 





and future glory | issed in vivid suc ss through his m and 
the idea, how soon he must leave it all, seemed, for a moment, too 
hard to endure * Oh, say not so, my father,” said the girl, inter 

ypting him, as tears rushed to her eyes, “*you must be better, 
you look better, for even now \‘ cheek has a glow upon tt; do 
let me bring vou something retre 7, for vou ha id nothing 
this morn. 1] am sure we will rse ¥ well aga ° 

* Do not deceive yourself, my love,” said he “ this wasted form 
never can be restored by human aid; from heaven's mercy alone 


can I hope for succour; and it Wii ve granted, 





time of my utmost need, ves, in 


7 | 
The monster is courted, 


a 


help, who is always ready to aid those who trust in him; and soon, 





very soon must this mortal frame be laid in its quiet sleeping-place, 
and this restless soul retufn to Him who gave it.” 
The tender girl stood in pallid though mute distress ; not a sigh, 
not a tear, escaped her. The idea of death broke so suddenly on 
her mund, that it checked every mode of utterance, and she 
gazed upon his countenance as if ina dream. Death, at any pe- 
ried of life, wears an awful aspect, but never more so than to the 
youthful heart, whose every step has been that of health and jov, 


las never been 





and whose bounding pulse, vet swayed by hope, 
chilled by the sorrow or distracted by the doubts and fears that 
hang over our earthly existence. Thus was it with Emilie ; united 
by the tenderest sympathy to her father, and living, as it were, m 
a world of music, no wonder that she beheld death with terror, a 
the destrover of her all—of h IPpPiNness 


and sad, *¥ 


spoke of refreshment, my daughter, ut can still be aflorded to my 


The dying father raised himself on his couch 





fainting soul; take these notes, the last that I shall ever pen, and si 





down to the instrument. Sing with them the hymn so beloved by 


your mother, and let me once more hear those tones which have 
been my delight, m™ 
} 


passion, since my earliest remembrance 
Emile did as she was desired, and it seemed as if she sought a 


relief from her own thoughts, for, after running over a few ec} 





of the piano, she commenced, in the sweetest ve the tollowing 
lines 
“Spit! thy la i rer 
Thy term tp at i s ' 
Thy steps are now bound Live nt ‘ 
And the race of immot o 
Spirit! ’ not « t strife 
Ur the pleasures ot ¢ “ reg 
Pause 1 ithe threshol 
l ’ r thy iy tis se 
Spirit! tte ‘ 
No wicked have we 
Th t Vv ary he ow ‘ 4 
\ ve it 
= ’ w le tisther 
For w t t w “ 
, 
Thy A “ ow >) { 
The {halle ahstos 
As she concluded the last stanza, she dwelt, for few mone 
on the low, melancholy notes of the piece ind then warted, im 
) , 
tence for the mild v eol fer father 5 praises i Spone | 
ind, with something like sury ¢, she t ed toward hun; he w 
laid back upon the sofa, his face shaded m part wi wm hand, and 


his form re } ost d as 





toward h and seized his ham tthe t i ed her 

she sank senseless by his sule Ile was ) ; Wit s 

of the sweetest me vercom vy hn ’ 
ul Wil lites ft t lo reg ft eterna Al ‘\ 


Ar ' 
Gextiemexn—Time admonishes me of my} et \ 
some account of my pourney from Cialena to Fort Wim wo. But 

I< mifess, that tine is taken AWAY Not; 1 those features, w 
make me regard it as atask. Other ects have occupied so much 
of my thoughts, that the subject has lost some of its vividness, and 
I shall be iwed to confine myself more exclusively to my not 
than [| had intended. This will be particulariy true, speaking ol 
geological facts. Geographieal feat res tmpress themselves strong 
ly the mmd. The shape of a mountain is not easily forgotten, 
nd its relatvon to ¢ tivuous waters and woods recollected after 
the | e of many years The succession of | ns, streams and 
settlements are hkewrse retamed in the memory, while the peculiar 
ind distinguishing character of the rock strata sustaiming thos 


plams, the soils overlaying them, and all the variety of theur mune 


} 
ral andorganic contents, res t t 


lire to be perpetuated by specimens at 


by notes, wl 

















Limited sketches of this kind, are ‘ i to be mis 
conceived Prominent external objects can only be brought to 
mi ind these often reveal but an unperfect notion of the pervading 
character of strata, and still less knowledge of the mineral cor 
ents Haste takes away many opportunities of Observation ind 
scanty Or inconvenient means of trar spo ting hand epechnens, 
olten deprive us of the requisite data Indeed, I should be loth 
to deseribe the few facts I am about to communicate, had you not 
pers y visited and exammed the great carhe er md sand 
stone formation ¢ the Miss sippr and Wisco ! { thus got the 
knowledge of their features The parallelism whe Is ppa 
rent im these rocks, by the pinnar les which have been | t standing 
on higt the wasting etlects of time im scooping t vallies, and 
ti up dee the ind the dark 1 castle-looki character ol 
the cherty blufls, as view 1 the water, while the sha 
dows of evening are deepenmg around, are suited to make vivid 

ress $ Ar ken and nuded clills oller the most 
favo i! yp ts eolopie al observations [here are no 

aces inland, where the strean ive cut s een On ' 
+} hie ht of land ‘ 1 o to he cox ‘ . ‘ y 
i sorl, that it os diff t to gle ' t " ‘ | 
on respect the interior structure 

The angle formed by the junction of the W with the M 
SISSIPDP, Is a sombre e ol we ver-b en k Calida 
the current, at the base of these rocks, tl le nt 
of no very productive cl wter ! ssead uy 

serve And this unpress came d pr v, from t 
of Ma ette, who was the first I that we nd of, who 
lescended the Wisconsin, and th ecame tt r j verer of 

e Mississippi. The that it yielded lead ore, bits of whuel 
were Occasionally breug by the natives, Was in accordance i 
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this opinion ; and aided, it may be supposed, in keeping out of 
ileh 


t for the light which has suddenly b 





view the r racter of the country I know not how else to 


accour rst upon us trom this 


bank of the M Ssissippl, 


and which has t onee proved it to be as 
valuable for the purposes of agrie re as for those of mining, anc 
as sylvan in its earanes s if it were not fringed, as it were 
with rocks, and lying at a great elevation above the water TI 
elevation is so ¢ ideral s to permit a lively deseent mm the 
streams, forming nume mill-seats I he riace of the country 
is not, however, | n, but may be compared to the heavy and lazy 
rolling waves of the sea after a tempe "These wave-like | s 
are often destitute of trees, except a few scattering ones, but 
present to the eye an almost boundless tield of native he bay 
Groves of oak sometimes diversity those native meadows, or cover 
the ridges whi bour then Very rarely dor any rock appear 
above the surface The h iest elevations, the Platte mounds, 
and the Blue mound, are covered with soil and with trees. Nu 
merous brooks of lunpid water traverse the plains, and ti I ther 
way into either the Wisconsin, R Kor r, or the Mississippi. “Uhe 
common deer is still ta posse m oof its favourite haunt and the 





traveller is very often startle vy flocks of the praime-hen msimg uy 
in his pata The surlace sou is a rich, black alluvion; it yields 
abundant crops of cor 1, so far as they have been tried, all the 
cereal gramina 1 have neve either in the West, or out of the 
West, seen a richer soil, or more stately fields of corn and oats, 
than upon ene of the plateaux of the Li im d 

Such ts the country which appea t x2 richer in ores of lead 
than any other mineral district in the world vhich yielded forty 
millions of pounds in seven years —produced a single luinp of ore 
of two thousand culne tee in ippears ade iate to pply ilmost 
any amount of this article that the demands of commerce require 





THEE DRAMA. 


RECOLLEC INS OF KEAN. 





NiuMeer TWO. 

Kean, although be had a high respect for his profession, thought 
with meflable horror, of the taticues and indigoity to which it ex 
posed him. Heunited the pre and the indolence of genus. He could 
not think of the precarious tenure of an aetors fame, w thout the 
deenest humiliation; and unceasingly felt what, it is said, Garnek 
once betrayed, on being first seen by Johnson belind the scenes 
decked in the mumie tr ipplngs of royalty ~~ state that he should be at 


ory should depend on the caprice 
and that his for 


the merey of the multitude, that his g! 


of that most fleeting of shadows, popular tavour 
tunes should be subjected to the malwuity or wnorance of the vulgar 
of high or low cegrer Th sentiment was agyravated almost to 


ding the Monday mght; and whul 








disease, for several days prece 

I could not help sympathizing with him, some of the ciureum 
stanees connected with his situation appeared truly ludicrous. Hos 
visiters, at this tise, with very few exceptions, were not persons of 
the highest repute, or the most polished manners. His pride took the 
alarm; and & ive peremy tory ordcl to bis servant to deny hum 
to this desenption of acquaintan But the anxiety of many of 
them to become acquainted with the ‘representative of Shaks 
peare’s heroes,” was not to be so easily repressed Their remo 


i frequently mse to loud expostula 


strances with the servant wor 
tion, and sometiunes to threats that they would abandon Kean, and 
join the enemy on the approaching contest. TE believe some of his 


ral 
this 


kind, Notwithstanding 
skill of lus “lying valet” 


bitterest converts ot 


the indefatigable efforts and consummiat 


enemies Wer 


the candidates for admission would frequently foree their way 
to his presence. Among this number, on a certain occasion, were 
the author of a tragedy, the sell important propre tor of a uros 

house, and a person who, if not a regular professor of the art 
of pugilism, was a zealous amateur. The tragedy was ene of those 
abortive efforts which the innumerable young men of promising ta 
lents, of these days, are unremittingly inflicting on the yaded and lon 


suffering public—one of those masses of verbosity and tameness, vio 


lating truth and nature, whe h, Wherever we turn, we see assuming 


the jormeaof tragedy, comedy, romances, essays, ororations, and which 











excite our admiration only atthe patient and spuntiess tod of the dunces 
whose stupidity gives them birth. ‘The tragedy aforesaid, Rean had 
promised, several days before, to pet but had failed in so downy; 
the author became importunate, and, at last, the ac suddenly 
proposed to read it aloud im the presence of the tavern-keeper a 

the amateur pugilist. To this the votary of the tra muse most 
readily assented, and he assumed the air of a man capable of great 
things. Mr. Kean proceeded to read the performance, while with 
difficulty he kept his countenance Whenever he came to a passa 

which the author intended should be especially pathetic, he wou 


make use of all that velhemence of act vd gesture in which actors 


and 


on 


heir audiences now-a-davs so much delight—in fact, any thing 


in the true Della Cruscan stvle, he would roar out, while, on the 
other hand, he would deliver a passage designed to represent ardour 
or force of feeling, in a soft and measured cadence; altoyether play 


ing off in an inimitable manner, thi 


passayes of the latter des riplion Wwe Was ho ap 


plause— the 
Delia Cruscan strains, the pu 


1 he roared out the 
lauded up 
thor, Mat 
ters were thus progressing Vv came to a passa 

in which one oft the d bv the hero, | 
presume, for the employment of Dame Nature's weapons in the ad 


auditors almost vawned; but whet 
list and tavern-keeper apy 


roanously, to the great comfort and 


f satisiaction of our a 


until he 


was rebuked 


rv decent! 





imalis j so? 
is j ia 


justinent of a certain Cispute, instead of the favourite huistrument of 


chivalry and tragic heroes—the sword. Kean dwelt emphatically on 
this passage, mischievously shaking his head, and looking at the 
paugihst, who probably would not have troubled himself about the 


meaning of the passage, had not his attention been in this way in 
vited to it. 
merits of | 
the former. 


Kean then commenced a conversation on the relative 
oxing and duelling, in which he gave the preference to 
This did not agree with the sentimentality becoming 


the author of a tragedy, and he dissented, ve ry earnestly, from the 
prevailing opinion of the company. 


A controversy ensued. The | 








| wrath of the pugilist was evidently waxing high, and a practical 
illustration of the science would probably have been the consequence, 
to the 


acjyourniment of the 


reat detrument of the author, had not Mr. Kean proposed an 


debate and the recitations ; which was agreed to 


immediately, me n. It only remained to fix on the ime and place 
for the next s n; and this, at the polite and disinterested sug- 
gestion of t vern- keeper, was decided to be at his house, on a 
certain ever suing. Mr. Kean promised to attend punctually, 
but it nh ne host had a numerous and anxious company to 

ver kept tis promise im that behalf, and, | need 


The disappointed party con 


ever intended so to do 


soled themselves, however, by a faithful observance of Falstatl’s 
first human prneple; and, we were eredibly informed, that 
throughout the night the potations were very copious, and by the 
time Sol made his appearance, there was no panecity of broken 
heads 


November, 1825, Kean made 





On the evening of the fourteenth of 














his first appearance, on his second visit to America, at the Park 
theatre, in his favourite character of Richard the third. [tis imposs 

ble to desenbe the contusion which prevailed throughout the house 
and ints vicinity. Between the hootings and hissings of his enemies 
and the plaudits of his friends, not a word could be heard trom the 
beginning to the end of the pertormance. Mr. Kean and Mr. Simp 
son, the manager, successively attempted to address the audience ; 


but they might as well have commanded a tempest to subside. The 
tostshameless violations of decency and good order were committed 
tor the purpose of debasing Kean and extinguishing his publie career 
The motives which could have arrayed an opposition so formuda 
ble if they 


sire he pubhie morals, and notin professional 


and unrelenting, were singular 


ri ly pure orginated in a ce 


to vindicate t jealousy, or 
fanaticism, or hypoersy, or that obliquity of soul which exults im the 


humiliation and ruin of every thing of a superior mould. Far be it from 


me to question the motives of the high-minded persons, Who so vigor 


ously strove to crush harassed and broken-hearted Edmund Kean 


An imperious sense of duty, doubtless, could alone have actuated 
them to take a part so repugnant to the kindly feelings of their na 
ture Never, however, were efforts so unsuccessful, with a basis so 
laudable Kean trumphed—and became a greater favourite than 


n New-York 


1 following a 


On the Wednes 


dress appeared in all 


ever with the ns of the drama 


lay 


patr 
after his first 
the daily papers 
little narrative, 


t} 


appearance, 
I give it merely with the view of illustrating this 





not as a specimen of Correct Composition 


Mr 


and trumphant 


ngs, heart-rending to my fnends 

al 
. 

famed for hospitality to the stranger and merey to the conquered 

are 

mm the 


epitorR— With oppressed feel 


to my enemies, | make an appe to that country 


my offences, | disclaim all 
of d 


Allow me to say, sir, whatever in- 


tention of oflenng any thing shane 


New-York 


crateful in those hours 


isrespect towards the 


they received me trom the first with en 


pride 
Vy act 


thubitants of 


thustasm to my n the present, to my 


memory | cannot recall to my mind ar or thought that td 


not prompt me toan unfeigned acknowledgment of their favours asa 
' 


pubhe, an | profound 
o which Thad th 

“That Ihave « 
all-deeisive voice of the publi 
it, 


admiration of the private worth of those circles 

honour of moving 

lent from the 

but surely itus but justice to the de 

be all to make 
My misunderstand 


mmitted an error, appears too ey 
t } 


whatever may be his enormities, to owed 


thi 
n Boston; to Boston | shall assuredly g 


| rhqqued 


reparation where offenecs were committed 


in s took 4 wee 0 to apolo 


ize for ind 


*T visit this country under different feeling 


my scretions 


s and auspices thanon 


a former oceasion ren Twas an ambitious man, and th 





} roud 


representative of Shakspeare’s heroes. The spark of ambition ts 
extinet, and I merely ask a shelter in wlich to close my profes 
sional and mortal careet 

‘l give the weapon into the hands of my enemies, if they are 
brave, they will not turn it against the delenecless. EDMUND KEAN 





} 
this 


On the evening after the public 
Othello The 


tion of iddress, Kean played 


Mul 





h was crowded as in the former instance 


Use 


} | 

















titudes assembled around the theatre at four o'clock, and continued 
creasing until six, when the rush into the house was tremendous, 
leaving disappomted thousands outsick The music commenced 
with “ Hail Columbia,” and was followed | “Yankee Doodk 
Some slight t it occurred in th vr boxes, and there was a 
little speechifying. The play proceeded, and when Kean made his 
appearance, the applause was universal. His mitable represe 
tation of the Moor, on that mht, was witnessed w ntense inte 
rest and uninterrupted attention. Those who had so disinterestedly 
undertaken the guardianship of the public morals from the conta 

moot Kean’s exan withdrew ttiy and paciti \ moeariy 
hour—and K ny ver novedon irdsot New-York 
theatre on y subseq t vecasion Phos comparable powers 
wh » had « i in i? win t 1 of the host stun M 
men of th e, wer splayed with iss \ r, in | his 
performan 1 this er iw nt He se ed to ve recerved 
fresh ins tion, after the ordeal th h which he had thus t 
umphantly pas w 

THE FINE ARTS. 
VIEW OF THE QUARANTINE. 

Evervaopy, minted with the state of the arts im this city 
has ad Bennett's spirited 7 ms. They are, to use a fa 
mihar phrase irst-rate His water views rable, full o 
life, notion nd nature, and executed as | poiv as they are con 
ceived. We have here a “ View of the New-York Quarantine, Sta 

n-Isiand,”’ painted and engraved by this skilful artist, and publish 
ed by Parker & Clover. It is a lively representation of a breezy 
day upon the shore; the waves are das! finely a tight bark 
runmug before the w s cutting and foaming th h the water 
n the foreground, and a steamboat, several ships with out-spread 
sails, and some quietly at anchor, bring the place vividly home to 
our faney. The shore stretches away in the distance, with its green 


hills, sloping meadows and multifarious paths and roads, and the 
an imposing and pic- 
The plate is carefully coloured; the water transpa- | 


numerous white buildings give to the scene 
turesque look. 











l! rent, and restless as life ; the vessels, in their attitudes 
| 


and grouping, 
g about the 
The artist s name is sufficient 
He 


and the figures carelessly loungu deck 


unsurpassable ; 
of the forward boat, easy and natural 
to ensure to any painting or engraving a care ful ¢ Xarminathon 
is celebrated for his success in water colours. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 


is certainly capable 


and refinement 


This branch of the arts of being carried to 


a great degree of excellence Many specimens have 
recently come within our observation, exceedingly creditable to pro 
this and newhbouring cites. We would 
ible dlustrations in Lyon and Ca 
We also have 

ved and published 


mising artists im 


young 


particularly allude to the admuir 


linon of “ Spurzheim on Phrenology 
from Endicott and 


=" : 
of William C. Brownlee, D.D. ; the 


pen s recent ec 


Swett, | t 





two plates, 








by them; one, other, apparentiy 
afancy piece, called “The Romance.’ joth of them exhibit taste 
and skill. Dr. Brownlee would be quite unexcept but for the 
hand, which if not unnatural, ts atleast wn n awkward post- 
tion; a fault, however, more justly to be laid to the painter, than 
the Lithographer. The face, head, hair, &e., merit unreserved com 


mendation, and would embell 


ellish the 





pages of any wor “The Ro- 








mance represents a female, somewhat loosely attired, and earnestly 
engaged im perusing a book, which, we take for granted, is one of 
Conner’s unparalleled, ample and cheap volumes of the “ Complete 
works of Sir Walter Scott,” and if so, the lady will have reading 





enough to last her amonth. We leave her therefore so pleasantly en 
gaged, but not without a more elevated opinion of the skill of the art- 
ists, though their previous productions had impressed us favourably. 





REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC, 


MUSICAL COMPOSERS, 
led, as that of musical 

Milton or Shak- 
triment of the original) 


No property appears so indefinitely boun 


If one s 
uiter at 


authors ronld se issave from 


lect af 


speare w words, (probably to the d 


and publish it as **compo-ed and arranged’ by himself, there would 


bea pretty din raised about his ears, but the gentlemen who supply the 


town with new musical publications, seem without the compass of 
erriicism, the laws of society, the fear of rebuke, or the sense of jus 
tice \ great facility has been afforded for this kind of poaching 





n this country, by the fact, that, at least1 . the community 
were but slightly acquainted with the w lebrated musical 


writers, and as numerous fantastic trick wen played with im- 








punity upon the passive puble as we migh pose would occur 
tmong a peopl of literary taste, but unacquainted with Scott and 
Moore, except as they had retailed out to them, by second-hand 
scribblers, the great conceptions of those bards 

In looking over the musical publications of the day, we find the 
greatest difficulty in distinguishing the original meces from those 
thus borrowed. We frequently see together, and in an artful juxta 
position, the phrases “ composed and arranged, and dedicated” to B. 
or C., by this, that, or the other amateur or artist. The unlearned 
purchaser ts thus left in doubt, whether the said amateur or artist ac 
tually “composed,” or only “ arra ‘or whether, as is probably 
sometimes the case, he neither composed nor arranged, but only 
shares the glory with Rossin, or Weber, or some other genius, by 


the act of dedicating the song, or what ever it may be, to Miss 


Sore body, whom 


mere 





peradventure, he desires 


to retain as his pupil 





some quarters longer. There is a great deal of this going on in the 
world, and we e not at this moment any reason to believe, that 
the city of New-York is particularly exempt from meriting the 


Imiputation, 
It is but justice to say, that we do not refer to the authors of the 
lin the hi any more than to the generality 


pieces Mentionec st below, 


of their traternity. 
\ word also to the publi 
to be eth n the type 


ts. A few have appeared with 


hers at improvement yet remains 


\ gre 


ted graphical execution of most of the 


music 
, embellished by 
great majority 





s, and printed on eleg 





Line 





have bec 





uinecorrect either in their words or notes, and should Pris- 

cian meet certain gentlemen of tl ofession in Elysium, he would 
knock their brains out with their own fiddles—or, at least, these 
would be his sentiments on earth. But whatever complaints we 
ma el disposed to make now, there has doubtless been an impor 
tant reformatior rine the last twenty vears: before which, music 
was a plant of f | rowth and doubtful duranon As the organ 
Wever, § sl ttv tolerably deve e n the craniums of the 
Americans, as a nation, we look id with high antieipatons, 
nd almost v ¢ to predict the coming of native Haydns, Han 


ItECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


Vw 1, and Quick Ste 


but th 





rt not « ur terized by anv part ir merit: 





Wement is gq | i It is a duet for two per- 
formers { composed and arranged by lucho.- Heacitt ge Ce 
y ( R Composed by Lucho; a pleasing 
trifl i he 
The B F’ 1e music sad and expressive, and the 
words by (Mrs. H *,) so pretty, that we copy tl Firth + 





A sweett hited t 


B 
To win it back tro 
Oh' I 
Cherish 





am 


Then for the sake of what he 
Oh! cast it not away; 

*T was born to grace a summer scene, 
A long, bright golden day. 




















wiping, 
e deck 
ficient 
» He 


ried to 
s have 


to pro 





blished 


arently 
it tasie 
for the 
rd post- 
r, than 
1 com 
he Ro- 
rnestly 
one ot 
maple te 
reading 
tly en 
the art- 
irably. 


nusical 
Shak- 
riginal) 
» would 
ply the 





of jus 


aching 
munity 
musical 
vith im- 
| occur 
tt and 
d-hand 


ind the 
1 those 
| juxta- 
to B. 
learned 
tist ac- 
robably 
it only 
ius, by 
to Miss 
s pupil 
1 in the 
ve, that 
ing the 


of the 
nerality 


elmains 
> music 
hed by 
ajoritv 
ld Pris- 
would 
t, these 
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impor 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our correspondent A. F. M. is so clearly right respecting the 





error in an extra made some time since in this paper, Strom 
the lectures of Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, that little more was neces- 
sary than to designate the phrase as incorrect lt is eridently 
an “inadrertence’ on her part, as well as ours. “ She looks 
beautifully,” is bad grammer. But what the writer probably 
intended to say was something like—* She walks beautiful * 


she dances beautifully 
a boy said in an amusing let 
newspapers, “our dog worries cats be autiful !’ Jt would be no e2 
traordin ary stretch of courtesy lo conclude that an error, like t/ 
pointed out by our correspondent, occurring in the pages of so 
intelligent and practised a writer as Mrs. Phelps, is nothing 
more than one of those misprints, whieh, like pestilent and incor- 
rigible little fiends, often make authors and editors lead a Caliban's 
life of it. 

A subscriber is respectfully thanked for his politeness in favouring 
us with the “old pamphlet.” We will look through it with plea 
sure, as he proposes, 

Alyn de Rance is not rejected. 
tion, with our thanks. 

Declined :—Trip to Ithaca; Ode to Freedom; and The Consumptive 

Hopeless is not a poet yet, but he need not be hopeless. 


“ste sings beautiful y, etc. and not as 


fer sumelime ago, current among the 








His lines shall hure an early inser- 
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SATURDAY, JULY 27, 1833. 


Way to make American Miss Miifords.—We do not mean to in- 
sinuate, that there are no female writers in this country equal to 
Miss Mitford. We think one or two might be designated, pos- 
sessed of her ease and grace, with more than her strength 
and power of exciting the interest of the reader. But we believe 
these are ladies who have broken through and soared above the 
enervating routine of fashion 
have walked, travelled, been in the woods, mounted to the summits 
of lofty hills—can tell you something of the prominent features of 
American scenes, and will run over, in a few moment's con- 
versation, the different characteristics of the views in the 
Evrercise has improved their bodies as well 
and enriched their minds. Exercise and fresh air are necessary to 
health and happincss, and impart a kind of inspiration not attain- 
It is certain that God 
intended his creatures to dwell more in the open air than is con- 
sistent with the customs of civilized society. And it would be well 
if we could impart a hint to the poet, the painter, and the student of 
every artand science. In the closeness of his chamber, man grows 
up pale and sickly, like a flower in the shade. 


~who have enjoyed the country—who 


Various 


states. 





is invigorated 


able in the confined atmosphere of a room. 


The scented breeze, 
the glowing sunshine, the smell of the earth, fields and woods, the 
sight of the waving trees and gleaming waters, of the sky and all 
the animating scenery of nature—all contribute to a state of the 
system, corporeal, mental and moral, most favourable to the growth 
of happiness, virtue and genius. One of the great differences be- 
tween the American and English females, is (we speak it with re- 
gret, although from a conviction of truth,) that the latter are more 
hardy and vigorous in their manner of living. The ¥ exercise more 

are less afraid of rural rambles—of the wild wood, the scented 
copse, the overshadowed lake—those rich, picturesque, lively and 
lovely spots where the charming Miss Mitford drinks, doubtless, as 
many luxurious draughts of pleasure as she has inhaled of poetic in 
spiration. We hate the thm small shoe and cramped dress, and 
every species of gewgaw and finery which prolubits frequent and 
ample rambles abroad over the works of nature. The Battery, Ho- 
boken, Powles Hook, Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Staten-Island 

there is assured y, even tor our fair townswomen, no lack of prome 

nades; and yet our long summer mornings are wasted in sleep 
A female correspondent has addressed us upon this subject—the 


(a theme in which the lamented 
Spurzheim was particularly interested,) and, among other remarks, 
she has the following : 


subject of exercise among females 


“T was very much pleased, a short time since, with some observa- 


onsin your paper, signed“ Fanny.” Lagree with her perfectly, and 


joan my feeble voice in entreating you to use your influence to check 
tus fasudious delicacy which is spreading, far and wide, among our 
countrywomen, and which bids fair to make mere hot-house plants 
of them all, fit only to be looked at, and to give troub! 

“There are Miss Mitfords among us, no doubt, and Miss Edge- 
worths and (though the assertion is a bold one.) Hannah Mores 





also, if their powers were only awakened and ryshtly directed. The 
most efficient means that I know of for this purpose, is frequent 


city better situated for the 
vurpose, than our own; we have many beautiful day-execursions in 


rambles in the country. Never was a 


yur environs, perfectly within our own power. But we must learn 


to wear strong shoes, and feel that we can walk without a gen 
We must put on Miss Mitford's straw 
bonnet, which neither a little dust nor rain will injure; take a few 
biseaits in our pockets, (I beg pardon, in our reficles,) and then, 


leaving the villages behind, wander off to the rocks and woods 


tleman’s arm to lean upon 


“Twas led to these remarks by the feelings produced on myself 
luring a little excursion tou Fort Lee, a day or two ago. 
Was altogether feminine. 


The party 
We had one lady who wrote herself mis 
tress, to matronize us, and we got along better without a gentk 

man than with one If one of those inc ipient Miss 
Mitfords, of whom I have been speaking, had been with us, what a 
Why it almost in- 
the dull, and, if I were not afraid of 
t, | would really attempt, “A walk in the country,” 
in Miss Mitford's style 





But to I roceed. 


sketch might have been given to the Mirror! 





me, one of the d 





bang lauched a 


“But to be serious. I did think, as I gazed upon that noble river, 
those towering rocks, clothed with such beautiful and varied foliage 
the soft verdure under my feet, and the clear blue expanse 
my head; that if more of our ladies would but leave the smoke and 
dust of the city, and scamper off, as we had done, they would be the * 
better for it, if the world never was. The heart must be cold and 
dead to all the better feelings of humanity, which can look at such a 
scene, and not feel that God’s spirit pervades all his works, and be | 
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ready to cry out, with the psalmust, ‘The sea ts his, and he made 1, 
and his hand prepared the dry land.”’ 


A brief note has this instant come to hand, quite appropriate 
to the foregoing observations. It is in some measure, an apolowy 
for the fact, that the 
healthy freshness, not much surpassed by any in the world 


In the name 


Jattery—a_ spot, probably, in beauty and 


is so rarely selected by ladies as an early promenade 
ot every modest woman, (which, we trustand beheve, comprehends 
the large Majority of our fair readers,) We pray merey from the 
staring eyes of the male gender; being convinced, that, on their 


part, the misdemeanour, complained of below, results more from 
carelessness than a want of that proper respect and delicacy which 
In proportion to their civilization and refinement, characterize the 
watercourse of every people with females 

or 


iam so much annoyed, as to be excluded, in a great measure, tro 





ENTLEMEN —Let me beg your protection from anevil by which 


the Battery, and from some of the most fashwnable streets in th 
city. In the former enclosure I am fond of walking, and have ses 

ral times, recently, attempted to enjoy my favourite indulgence, but 
really, Lam reconnoitred so broadly by so many knots and | rons 


of gentlemen, young and old, 


such broadsides of inquiring and seru 
tinizing glances are poured in upon me, that I have about as much 
leisure and disposition to enjoy the beauties of nature, as the cap 
} 


tain of a sloop of war, wh le euiding his bark through the muscella 


neous hot fire of an enemy's fleet In consequence of this, I have 
withdrawn from the Battery, as Iam not constructed « 


Broadway is as dangerous a channel to navigate as the other, The 


brass. But 


steps of the spacious hotels which decorate, in such numbers, this 


elegant street, meet me, on every side, like the well-garrisoned forts 


of an angry foe, so that by the time I have sailed by a few of them 
and have been penetrated by the beams of so many burly faces, 


there is such a formidable array of whiskers and mustachios--se 
many noses, of every size, shape and colour, are levelled at me, that 


{ am well nigh sunk, with shame and confusion. Some women 


and hang out sly signals to attract attenuon 





love to be looked a 
Pray solicit the sfarers to confine their artillery to them. They ar 


easily distinguished by their airs, dress, looks, voiwes, ete., and I 





hope will not again be contounded with A MODEST WOMAN.” 
i 


The Independent Press 


occupies the place of the 


This is thename of a new paper which 
American Mercury, lately discontinued 
It is established under circumstances somewhat peculiar, and 
although it may, and probably will, approve, in a degree, of the 
principles of some party; advocate certain measures of nation il and 
state policy, and be in favour of the election of some imdividual or 
individuals ; it is not started by any particular party, or bound to 
adhere to any particular policy, or pledged to the support of any 
one man; itis merely established as a newspaper, and a medi 
correct information and rational discussion. Thus situated, we trust 





m ot 


that it will not appeal in vain to the public for support. Many of 


y solely on the people, but ar 


the papers do not rel sustained by 


some few persons whose peculiar interests they advance There are 


h to say on political subjects that are thus situ 


not many having m 
ated, and if the editor of the Independent 
ject, (which is not unpopular) he will have the satisfaction of 


vr 
ress Suck 


ed in his pro 


uiding in a moral reformation, the necessity of which this paper has 
, 
il 


! 
occasionally dwelt on. When the public mind shall be free from 
those prejudices and passions so industrionsly instilled into it, mora 


lity, literature and the fine arts will become more appreciated, and 


readers will be less fond of senseless discussions and party squab 
bles, and turn from them with disgust, to occupations more pleasant 
and intellectual Sut it is unnecessary to dwell upon the benefits 
that may be « xpecte d from an unprovement in our newspapers \s 
the Independent Press does not form one of a confederacy un 
for any political object, and interested in upholding each other, it 
} 


is to other independent presses that 1 must chiefly look for such 


encouragement as they can consistently give through ther columns 
The object of these remarks is merely to call attention tothe journal 

Saratoga Spriv The annexed letter comes to hand at the 
moment when we have dipped our pen in the ink, with the view of 
inflicting upon the patient reader some ausferifies upon the “alms 
Rather than postpone a communication—fresh from: the 


regions of fashivn and frivolity, and smelling of green leaves and 


house Ma 


new corn—we present it here 


Saratoga Springs, J » | 
The jaunt from Albany to Saratoga, over the rail-roa 


omplished in less than three hours, and the cons 


Dear *** 
can now be a 
quence is that, even at this eariy season, ne irly all the hotels and 
boarding-houses in the village are thronged with vsiters. There 


cannot be less than two thousand strangers here at the present tin 


and every car is constantly addiag to the number. Congress-ha 
is, as formerly, the resort of the hght-hearted, th iv. the idle. and 
the fashionable; but those who come to partake of the life-giving 
waters, generally repair to more congenial and quiet abodes. To 


those disposed to be busy, there is no lack of employment. What 
r mnming and fishing 


nd drinking, walking and riding, 
rand flirting—balls, concerts and parti 





dressing tor this 





that and the other, and similar suitable, and equally profitable oce 





pations, time is posed of without the least tr | Every thing 
is calculated to begu one of pensive thoughts and occasionally 


there is an entertainment of no ordinary deseription. The other 
soirce, in Which that accom 
plished song-bird, Miss Hughes, assisted by Madame Otto, Messrs 


Sinclair, Horn, Cioffi, Kyle, Trust, and other professional persons 


evening, for instance, we had a musict 





took part. The large room of the United States hotel was eccupy 
by an audience resembling those which atiended the Payne 
Dunlap festivals; all the performers were in fine spits, and sung a 


played delightfully. T Young Cavalier,” the “ Mermaid’s Cav 








and * Auld Robin Gray,” in part ur, were given by Miss Hughes in 
her own impressive manner, and are now remembered as “faded 
strains, that float uy the mind lke half-forgotten dreams This 


young lady never looked more lovely nor warbled her melodws 


with finer effect. 


Gossip, scandal and killing character, are considered innocent 
pastime at Saratoga. I am writing this at a window that overlooks 
the piazza of Congress-hall. The weather is pleasant—the “ shades 
of evening thicken slowly,” and the tide of fashion 1s flowing beneath | 


me like the waves of the sea. 1 have been told the history and con 





dition of numerous mdividuais, and, tor want ot better matenals 
and in compliance with the universal custom of a!l modern letter 


writers, | will poit out a few of the most conspict 


H 18 for your espe 


cla diversion 


First, we have a wh platoon of gentlemen with canes, most of 
whom have been the subjcets of much enviable conversation lately 
Johnson says that “the person who carnes a cane has ‘generally an 

pper story to : The doctor was undoubtedly a very great man 
ind a close observer « i it re ti s opimions, with me, have 

vw sanchon of law t y 

You perceive that stout gentleman in black?) He is an epicure, 
and does little else than eat, th \ is Hie made a voyage 
to London last year expressly for the 4 « of enjoving a dish of 
s s with shrunp sauee! and s con ’ t * w to put 
his digestive apparatus in , order, botore the ensuu sonseon of 
plumb- puddings sWheat-cakes ¢ i pies, three y w aru 
cles, of wh he professes to be excee y fond, and of which he 
ssa ibo the holidays, to devour a most mordinate q itty 
He plavs the best kn ' fork un the village, and us the a rauvion 
Halle uuirmands at the south, Move on, old Falstafl! 

Room for a travelled dandy— a fellow who went abroad a puppy, 
ind returned —as he went— with nothing a to his former stock of 
formation, except the cut of hos garments, a short-napped hat, and 
that parr of enormous whiskers—in all of which he “reins and 
revels! 

Yonder floats a little man, with a little stick, a little pair of gloves 
nd a little vo He is engaged to that enormously-fat young 


widow beside him, whose fortune is estimated at sixty thousand 
dollars. ‘The lithe man is not worth a groat, and ts the very anti 
wdes of his duleine a; but vou know 

In joun ‘ rasts heth love's de 


a duke! Mark his princely 
nd hoop upon his het 


finger, and the cireling haw upon his upper lip! Is he not a magmfi 


Here comes a for ner of distinetion 


wrand noble earria Observe the diam 


cent specimen of the “pa noftanuals?’ For the last six hours 
he has been the “ observed of all observers,” the presiding genius of 
the place, and his flirtation with a certain meek, blue-eyed quakeress, 
at the Union, who, for lis dear sake, is in imminent danger of being 
read out of meeting, has created the first positive neat of the 
season. The duke ts orted to be immensely meh—the lady is 
Known to b 4) 
Mhe f Ik es affects s\ 


Sut who is that mild, intellectual-looking being, languishing in 
the shade? She is leanin pon the arm of General Van R. and 
talking to Chancellor K. That lady, I mean, attired in the plain 
she of 


white dress, with her hair modestly parted on her forehead 


the sinihog lp and speaking eve 


* That rks ke the inhalutants o° the earth 


And yet is 
Oh. 1 see Miss 


sand, for she is an ornament to her sex and country 


I shou/d have known her among ten thow 


What a contrast she presents to the proud, hanghty belle in her 
wake, half buried beneath the w it of gold and jewels ! 
‘Dp ‘ ind scorn nde sparkling in her eyes.” 


Heavens, how she tosses her pretty head, and gives the nod of re 
cognition to those around her 


sis heap'd on her in vai 


Lady, for all your smiles and winmng wavs, I do not envy that 
poor youth who wears your chaims; they are woven ot any thing 


but flowers. She has t riches of Croesus, the beauty of Hebe 
but the temper of Nant Yet mind, dear . 1 tell you thia in 
contidens so don't let ut pany tur ler 


But what have we next? generals and judges, and public charac 


ter v the score! A who bevy of widows, old maids and solitary 


spinsters, Without any part reclaim to ¢ tine tion 

A sudden pause in the crowd Several carnages with ther out 
nders have rolled up to the door, emblazoned with the crests of the 
nolnlity of this democratic land! J] cannot admure the horses suffi 
cwntly; but as for tho wie have stalyhted 

The bell mnogs for supper—se, ladies and pentlemen—no tune for 
compliments 

Is it not strat thatt very things to which this vil e is indebt 
od tor all its consequence ire most neglectes The hotels are 
sna us the ne i convenient, an the atter lance un 
exceptionable; but the sprnygs themselves are in a shocking condi 
t Instead of ' colonnades, attractive apartments, spa 
‘ ¢ pump-roomis, nia ters, sparkling fountams, and neat 
well-dressed Wwe ntowart upon tl Company Sin other coun 
tres, vou are compelled to stand ankle-deep in the mud, or upon a 
miserable platform, constructed over a filthy brook, and receiwe the 
water from ab ‘ 1 neennly uvVeTILe, Whe situpimnan 
unclean vess " tat you with a sloght of hand pecuharly 
his own. In placeot takingt water as an inviting, health-restor 
ie bevera vou ' j 1 i with a wry ut fanw 
voluntary , ‘ , <M wots contents with the same repug 
nanee that vou ef tain ford cous needein On rainy days, 
nvalids cannot go to the spa s unl they are satisfied to have 
the outer as well the inner man, most thoroughly drenched, as 
there is no fnen vermng to shicld them from the weather 
Really th s too bad, for the most fashonable watermg-place in 
Amer ca ef 

‘My futhe la Mi The Rev. Mrt er commences one of 
his storm with Mv father had a cow et The « wv of the 
Philadelphia Chr iv he thinks tt to ibly apparent that he 
md acalf also. By the way, the crit ire debating whether Fid 
dler sone or two d's Another P 1 ronal declares im 
favour the pau verve w Buy Bid l-d 

DY Is the mer tory remarks to the very excellent stanzas 
which we coped irom the Standard m ours d number, we in 
advertently asc? i the lines to Che Sanford. They were wrt 


ten by Mr. Edward Sanford; and, in making the correction, we 
must again express how much we have been delighted with th 
poem. We had no authority to declare the authorship, but Mr 


Sanford must not hope that sugh poetry can remain anonymous 
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ELLEN CLARE. 





A BALLAD—THE WORDS BY H. W. TOOLE—COMPOSED BY G. A. HODSON. 











And con scious joy im part$ 





Thy fate has drawn 
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2d—Thy sweet blue eye, so heav'nly bright, 
And voice, whose ev'ry tone 
Was like a chain of pure delight, 
By angels round me thrown? 
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Thy smooth cheek, where the rose’s hue 
as twined with lilies fair, 
Now rise alone to mem'’ry’s view, 
My lost, loved Ellen Clare. 
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My lost, loved El-len Clare. 
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Is wrapt in silent 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


MY PRETTY BIRDS. 
BY JAMES NACK. 


My pretty birds! as sweet your song, 
And ot as blithesome kind, 

As when you winged your flight along, 
By but the skies confined ; 

Though severed from your native bowers, 
And caged in narrow space, 

As gay you carol through your hours 
As im your native place, 

And grateful to the tender hand 
That watches o'er your need, 

Your little hearts with love expand 
As from that hand ve feed 

And this is well—ye need not mourn 
The scenes that ve have lost, 

For there the pangs ye mht have borne 
Of famine or of frost. 

But man less wise—restrained from ill 
Sy the Almighty’s bars, 

The rage to have his erring w 
His spint’s music jars 

My birds! my sweet philosophers 
May I your wisdom learn, 

And welcoming what God confers, 
To his protection turn! 


! 


' 


GLEANINGS FROM JEAN PAUL AND LESSING. 
Transiated for the New-York Mu 

Aman had an excellent ebony bow, 

and with much aceu 


THe OWNER OF THE Bow 
with which he could shoot toa great distan 
racy, and which he valued mach. But one day, regarding it very 
But yet, thou art a little too clumsy, thy only 
beauty is thy smoothness. *Tis a pity!—But we can manage that, 
he thought. 1 will get the best carver, and have him cut figures in 
the bow! He did so, and the artist cut a whole hunt in it; and what 
could have been more proper in a bow, thana hunt?! 

The man was overjoyed. “ You deserve these ornaments, my 
dear, dear bow!’ Saying this, he be nt ut, and it broke to pieces. 


attentively, he said : 


Burrerrly IN A CHURCH. —Let it flutter, whether in the little 
church or in the great temple of nature; it praises God too. 


THE FAIREST CHRISTIAN.—Imagine a female, who ever looks up 
confidingly to her God, amidst the deepest afflictions, and though 
her heart bleeds and aches, even unto bursting, yet wears a counte- 
nance of joy before the world: who changes not, nor is disturbed 
by the storms of life! Where is her like? In the heavens! there 
appears the rainbow, that is neither moved by the winds, nor of 
seured by the clouds, but shines in the air, like the glittermg morn- 
ing-dew of a fairer world. 


Tyrannxy.—A tyrant attacks the soul first, then the body; I 
mean, he first tries to make his slaves stupid, before he renders 
them miserable, because he knows people with sensible minds will 
direct their hands with their head, and raise them against the tyrant. 
The executioner imitates him, in drawing the bandage round the cri- 
minal’s eyes, before he torments him. 


Gaeece.— Liberty and the sun never, never sink on this earth, but 
rise eternally. Should you hear, that the sun or liberty had grown 
pale and died, and fallen asleep in the ocean : look! behold America ; 
there the sun shines like the dew of the young morning-rose, and, 


liberty stands by her side. 


In truth are they long shadows, and ther evening 
but they all point toward morning. 


O.p MEN.- 
sun lies cold upon this earth, 
Cars.—These animals have met with very different receptions 
among various nations. By the F 
deities, and at death were embalmed, and interred in catacombs. If 





Sgyptians they were worshipped as 


the statement of Herodotus is correct, when the house of an Egyp- 
tian took fire, he first hastened to convey his cats to a place of se- 


curity, and afterwards looked about for his wife and children. In 
some cities of Europe, on the contrary, it was the enstom, on St 
John’s day, to burn a cat, with all the honours of an auto da fe 


Suffon was of opinion, that the cat was ‘“‘a selfish and faithless ser- 
vant.’ Rousseau preferred the cat to the dog, because the one has 
preserved its freedom and independence, while the other has willir 

ly entered into bondage. Petrarch entertained the most lively af- 
fection for a cat; Mahomet preferred cutting off the sleeve of his 
the repose of his favourite grimalkin, that had 
Poet’s have sung their praises, and artists 


robe, to disturbing 
fallen asleep upon it. 


devoted their talents to them; amongst the latter, Godfrey Mind, of 


d them in every situation 





Switzerland, is 
and attitude. 


distinguished; he pain 


a mourn.ful heart} Thy pre-sence round the cir-cle 
a 


a Se i ee Nk eo | 
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3d—But now the cypress waves above 


spotless breast, 
And that bright form of life and love, 
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oe 68 
Recalls me from despair, 


And tells that we may meet again. 
My lost, loved Ellen Clare. 


! But yet of hope, a distant gleam 





rest’ 








SYMPATHY. 


He lov’d: a score of grieved and grievous cousins 
Flock’d round the gentle object of his flame, 

Or sent her notes, with good advice, by dozens; 
They could not find it in their hearts to blame, 
Nor yet commend her choice; but, said they, * we 

Do feel for ber the purest sympathy.” 

He wedded :—on his marriage-morn the bride 
Smil’d, giggled, trembled, sigh'd and shed some tears ; 

The mother view'd her with a sort of pride; 
The father calculated the arrears 

Of certain sums, due his new son, which he 

Gave the poor fellow out of sympathy. 

He died :—his widow, with much crape and crying, 
Gave herself up to solitude next day, 

Yet felt quite sensibly consol’d by trying 
To keep in memory that his hair was gray: 

And he has left me too, by will, thought she, 

One third of’s cash and all his sympathy 


Porriation OF THE UNITED sTaTes.—The late tables state that 
the total population amounts to twelve millions eight hundred and 
fiftv-six thousand one hundred and fifty-four; of these ten millions 
five hundred and twenty-six thousand are whites, two milhons ten 
thousand six hundred slaves, and three hundred and nineteen thou- 
sand four hundred and sixty-seven free blacks. Of the whites, five 
millions three hundred and fiftv-eight thousand three hundred and 
forty are males, and five millions one hundred and sixty-seven thou- 
sand two hundred and ninety females. Of those of colour, one hun- 
dred and fifty-three thousand four hundred and ninety-five are males, 


and one hundred and sixty-five thousand nine hundred and seventy- 


two females. 


Meanine or “periciest.’’—“ Have vou obtained a good character 
to-day, sir?’ said a gentleman the other day to a little fellow just 
was the reply, “I have been deficient.” 


out of school. “ No, sir,” 
‘And what is the meaning of ‘deficient inquired the Ovst. 
answered the boy. 


a licking, 





means when you get 
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